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CHRONICLE 


Conservation.— While the President and the ex-Presi- 
<lent are at odds about the best way to protect the natural 
resources of the country, one asserting that it is the duty 
of the several States, the other claiming it for the Fed- 
eral Government, Mr. James J. Hill, who probably knows 
more of the practical side of the question than either of 
those eminent statesmen, presented his views of the 
situation in an exhaustive review, which he read at the 
Conservation Congress, in St. Paul, on September 7. He 
protested, in the first place, against turning a purely 
economic into a politica] question, and then went on to 
show that national control was too costly, cumbersome 
and slow, and not as was supposed a preventive of 
corruption. The withdrawal of vast territories from the 
States, he claimed, was an attack on the prosperity of the 
States so affected. Such lands should be developed by 
settlers. Whatever profits accrued from lease-holds by the 
Federal Government merely furnished fresh opportun- 
ities for Congress to make unwise and extravagant appro- 
priations. As a matter of fact the national management 
of these vast reservations resulted in annual deficits of 
millions of dollars. He insists also that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had no right to control the water powers of the 
several States, and added that conservation consisted not 
merely in protecting actual resources, but in creating new 
ones, as for instance by irrigation of barren lands, a 
work which could be better accomplished by private capi- 
tal than by the Federal Government, from which fre- 
quent promises had been obtained and millions appro- 
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priated, but which had resulted in nothing. Furthermore, 
if we wanted to avert future panics in bread-stuffs, it was 
of primary importance to conserve not only our natural 
resources, but also our capital, and not to compel Ameri- 
cans to pay enormous sums of money to foreign countries 
in order to obtain products which could easily be ob- 
tained at home, were it not for a tariff which excludes 
raw products, and as a consequence cuts down our for- 
ests and depletes our mines. He also called attention to 
the fact that public expenditures are going on at a 
ruinous rate, which if not checked, would involve the 
country in disaster. ‘“ Conservation,” he said in conclu- 
sion, “does not mean forbidding access to lands which 
can be made available, but it means the freest and larg- 
est development of them consistent with public interest 
and without waste.” 


Fortifying the Canal.—General Warren Kiefer, one 
of the delegates at the Interparliamentary Congress, 
which met at Brussels, expresses himself as astonished at 
the demand made by Mr. Roosevelt for the fortification 
of the Panama Canal. He declares it to be a direct vio- 
lation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, presented by Mr. 
Roosevelt himself to the U. S. Senate for ratification. 
He adds that any statement that Great Britain has ever 
given consent -to the fortification of the canal is incorrect 
on its face. This statement, however, is flatly contra- 
dicted by the New York Sun of Sept. 8, which says that 
the revised Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901, stipulates the 
exact opposite. There has been no concealment on the 
part of the United States of its purpose to fortify the 
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canal. The Spooner act of 1902, authorizes it, as does 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty of 1904, with Panama. 


Settlement of Fisheries Dispute.—The Fisheries Dis- 
pute between England and the United States, which 
has been a source of trouble for a century, was an- 
nounced on Sept. 7, to have been finally settled at The 
Hague. There were seven questions discussed, most of 
them very complicated in their nature, and the decisions 
arrived at for each of them are consequently long, dif- 
fuse and technical. On two very important points Eng- 
land scores a distinct victory, at least as far as one can 
judge from present appearances. The first regards the 
regulation of the time and methods of fishing and the 
implements to be used. The other determines the three- 
mile limit. It is not henceforward to follow the varia- 
tions of the coast, as claimed by the United States, but 
is a line drawn from headland to headland. Englishmen 
can no longer claim that they get the worst of these arbi- 
tration conferences. The United States counsel were 
Elihu Root, George Turner and Samuel J. Elder, with 
three associates. 


Opposition to Roosevelt.—At St. Paul, on September 
4, President Taft, after declaring that his wish was to be 
President of the whole country and not of a party—thus 
correcting the Beverly utterances,—deprecated what he 
called the hysterical method of discussing the question of 
Conservation, and insisted upon the responsibility of the 
several States in the matter. This declaration is in direct 
opposition to the stand taken by ex-President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Taft admitted that new legislation was desirable to 
adjust the relations between the States and the Federal 
Government with regard to the control of water-power 
sites, but he begged his hearers to avoid acrimony, impu- 
tation of bad faith and political controversy. Meantime, 
the Commission which was appointed to decide upon the 
removal of Secretary Ballinger from office seems afraid 
to meet to decide the case. A minority report was made 
holding the Secretary as incompetent, but its findings do 
not decide the case. 


New England Elections.—As usual, the Republicans 
carried New Hampshire, but by a greatly reduced ma- 
jority. Neither tariff nor insurgency figured as cam- 
paign issues, but the fight was directed against the con- 
trol of State affairs by the Boston and Maine railrod and 
other corporations. In Vermont, the Republican majority 
was almost cut in half, and the Democrats made a gain 
of 20 seats in the House of Representatives. As in New 
Hampshire, the tariff does not seem to have been a factor 
in the fight. The results in Maine have surpassed all ex- 
pectations—the Democrats carrying the State by about 


9,000 plurality. 


Presidential Succession in Chile—After an incum- 
bency of only three weeks, Sefior Velasco, who became 








Acting President upon the death of President Montt, at 
Bremen, on August 16, has succumbed to an attack of 
heart trouble, and has been succeeded by Sefior Figueroa, 
who will be chief executive until the next presidential 
election. The celebration of the centenary of Chilean in- 
dependence will not be interrupted by the two-fold cala- 
mity. A Catholic Congress for the whole country and a 
national art exposition are now open in Santiago. 


Brazil Turns to Germany.—During his recent visit in 
Germany, President-Elect da Fonseca requested that cer- 
tain German army officers be granted leave of absence, in 
order to take up the work of reorganization of the Brazil- 
ian army and the instruction of new military contingents, 
The request appears to have aroused some ill-feeling in 
France, even the conservative Temps making earnest 
representations against da Fonseca’s proposal. The fact 
that France has just successfully negotiated a Brazilian 
loan seems to be reason enough for the French press to 
presume on an extension of French influence into the 
politics of the South-American republic. The Brazilians 
reply that the military supplies for the reorganized army 
have been ordered from Germany, and that it is quite 
natural that efforts be made to secure instructors familiar 
with the material to be used. The explanation does not 
placate the French, the Temps observing that while it 
concedes to the Brazilians the right to secure military in- 
structors where they please, the French will not forget 
the incident when question of another loan shall have 
arisen.——Prince Philip, of Bourbon, nephew of the de- 
throned emperor, Pedro II, recently visited Rio Janeiro, 
for the purpose of arranging certain matters connected 
with the estate of his deceased mother, a sister of the 
emperor, but he was not permitted to go ashore on ac- 
count of his relationship with the imperial family. He 
was forced to appoint attorneys to attend to the business, 
and continue his voyage. 


Canada.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier has returned to Ottawa 
an enthusiast regarding the West. He has discovered, 
however, a wide difference between his supporters there 
and those in the Eastern Provinces on the subject of the 
Tariff, which, as the representation of the Prairie Pro- 
vinces will be considerably increased in the next parlia- 
ment, he will not be able to ignore. But he will have to 
manage very adroitly to keep Eastern and Western Lib- 
erals under the same standard. When arrangements 
were complete for the reception of the Cardinal Legate 
to the Montreal Eucharistic Congress, a despatch came 
from the Adjutant-General, in Ottawa, forbidding the 
militia to act as a guard of honor. It appears that three 
months ago he informed the authorities that the troops 
might take part in the celebrations if they wished, pro- 
vided the Government was put to no expense. It seems, too, 
that the despatch was sent in his name, while he was ab- 
sent from Ottawa. The reason assigned for the pro- 
hibition was that the regulations allowed guards of honor 
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only to the King and his representatives and certain per- 
sons of high military rank. It seems incomprehensible 
that no discretion was allowed in view of exceptional 
cases. As a matter of fact Montreal regiments take part 
in the Corpus Christi procession every year; and refer- 
ence to the regulations showed that they provided for a 
guard of honor “if it be judged necessary in order to 
receive a distinguished person other than those men- 
tioned.” Colonel Labelle, of the 65th Regiment, then de- 
termined to order out his men for a church-parade on 
Sunday, the 11th, and thus to take part in the Procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The Minister of Militia, Sir 
Frederick Borden, who seems to have been behind the 
whole affair, said that the Commandant of the Military 
District had orders to forbid such participation. The Min- 
ister of Marine, Mr. Brodeur, then intervened, and the or- 
ders were cancelled. The whole affair is not creditable to 
Sir Frederick Borden and his Department——Lord Grey, 
the Governor-General, is returning from Hudson’s Bay. 
He seems to be very favorably impressed with the pro- 
ject of a transcontinental railway with a terminus on the 
Bay, which he thinks is open for navigation during at 
least four months of the year. The Queen’s Own 
Rifles, of Toronto, are visiting England. Several of its 
members have been taken down with typhoid. Among 
these is the colonel’s son, Captain Pellatt. 





Archbishop Bourne.—The Archbishop of Westminster 
read a paper at the Eucharistic Congress in which he 
advocated the adoption of the English language as a 
means of increasing the greatness of Canada and of 
propagating the faith. The utterances of the dis- 
tinguished prelate were listened to with marked coldness. 
He was followed by Mr. Bourassa, who in an impassioned 
and eloquent discourse maintained that the French lan- 
guage was necessary for the preservation of the faith of 
the Canadians. Everywhere along the line of the pro- 
cession which closed the proceedings of the Congress 
mottoes were displayed acclaiming “ Our Language ”’ 
and “Our Faith.” The animadversions of Father 
Vaughan on Protestantism were also considered un- 
timely, especially as Protestants with the exception of 
a few bigots had given evidence of great sympathy with 
the celebration. 


Great Britain.—In a political speech, Sir Edward Grey 
said of the Conference concerning the House of Lords, 
that it was not designed for the purpose of shelving the 
question, but of finding a practical means to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the deadlock existing since 
1906, which in due to the persistent rejection by the Upper 
House of all Liberal measures. Catholics must remember 
that among these were the Education Bills. The Govern- 
ment is taking a much less lofty tone than it did a few 
months ago, and the Labor Party and the Nationalists 
are getting restive. The Rev. Herbert Ignatius Beale 
and the Rev. Arthur William Howarth, who some years 











ago were in trouble with Cardinal Vaughan on account 
of insubordination, have had themselves consecrated 
bishops, by the Old Catholic Bishop Mathew. It ap- 
pears that they do not intend to form part of the hier- 
archy he promised a short time ago; for having been sus- 
pended by their diocesan, for the grave sin they have com- 
mitted, they refuse to recognize the suspension, alleging 
that they have submitted the matter to the Pope and 
await his action. Bishop Mathew says he consecrated 
them to gratify their desire of a permanent dignity, the 
monsignorship conferred on them by Leo XIII having 
been withdrawn on account of Cardinal Vaughan’s re- 
presentations. The Rev. Henry Marsh-Edwards, a Cor- 
porate Reunion bishop, says that he was asked to per- 
form the ceremony. Cerebro-spinal meningitis has 
broken out in Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire. About 
fifty cases have been reported. 





Ireland.—A steady improvement in conditions con- 
tinues in Ireland, but so far as this improvement de- 
pends on the land acts it is slow, and will not manifest 
itself in full force for many years to come. ‘The increase 
in social influence on the part of the Irish people is 
quite marked, however. Local county government now 
permits the people to vote their own representatives into 
power, and much of the social importance which formerly 
went to aliens as county officials, as a resu't of this 
privilege, now accrues to the Irish themselves. Politi- 
cally the Irish party is almost a unit, and practically all 
shades of politicians are committed to the advancement 
of home rule. The coming election, however, is looked 
forward to with much concern, and considerable doubt 
as to the result. But whether Liberal or Tory win, the 
purpose of the Irish representatives will endure,—they 
will continue to pursue the policy of remaining apart 
from English parties, and stand out clearly as an Irish 
party. The weather in Ireland has been wet all sum- 
mer, and serious damage to the crops is threatened if 
not actually done, and a continued spell of fine weather 
would be most welcome. But in poverty or prosperity 
the people of Ireland possess extraordinary virtues. Just 
outside of Dublin one may see a very large and apparently 
costly structure. It was built as a prison, but it is closed 
and barred for want of tenants. It is a typical thing. 
Many other buildings in various parts of the island, once 
prisons, are closed and abandoned because there is no 
present need of them. The country is almost free of 
serious crime. Present day records go to show that for 
morality and orderliness the Irish people have no super- 
iors in the world. 





India and Colonies.—The trials in connection with the 
Bengal Conspiracy are bringing more advantages to the 
conspirators than te the Government. The former pay 
no attention to the proceedings, but chat and joke to- 
gether in the dock. When they reach the court every 
morning they are received by the people with enthusiasm. 
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Police Inspector Ghose, a most important witness against 
them, has been shot by two boys, one of whom is son of a 
native doctor. He is seriously wounded. The elec- 
tions for the first Federal Parlia.nent of South Africa 
have taken place. Parties are divided along the old lines, 
joer and British, and Botha, the premier, will have a 
majority of over twenty. 





Opening of the American Institute —The new Ameri- 
can Institute was solemnly opened in Berlin, Sept. 9. As 
announced in the Chronicle, the purpose of the new in- 
stitution, an annex of the Berlin University, is to pro- 
mote and foster relations between the universities of 
Germany and America. The opening was marked by 
fitting formalities and took place in the presence of the 
most distinguished leaders in science and letters in the 
German universities. Representatives of the government 
lent an official character to the occason. For the present 
the Institute will have temporary quarters, and some time 
in October it will take possession of the rooms being pre- 
pared for it in the University library building. Professor 
Hugo Minsterberg, of Harvard, at present Roosevelt 
Professor in Berlin, has had much to do with the plans of 
the Institute, and James Speyer, the well-known New 
York banker, has contributed liberally to its endowment. 


The Bock Case in Berlin.—The Catholic press is again 
called upon to meet calumnies circulated by the Church’s 
enemies. A certain Herr Bock, principal of a Berlin pub- 
lic school, is now before the courts charged with im- 
proper conduct in his relations with girls in the highest 
grade of his school, taught by himself. In the system of de- 
nominational schools as organized in the German capital 
the school referred to is called a Catholic school, and Bock 
is nominally a Catholic. The anti-Catholic press has seized 
upon the ugly incident to advertise “ the evil influence of 
the Catholic religion, and of the inspection of schools by 
Church authorities.” With what little reason they do so 
the following facts, published by Germania, make 
clear. Bock for years has been a Catholic in name only, 
and he has not practiced his religion. His favorite read- 
ing was the Berliner Tageblatt and papers of a pro- 
nounced radical and atheistic type. Alleged scandals 
touching the Church in these sheets were specially wel- 
come, and it was his practice to blue-pencil carefully such 
paragraphs and hand them on to his teachers for their 
perusal. He was a member of the local Liberal organiza- 
tion and violently opposed to the Society of Catholic 
Teachers. Though the school of which he was principal 
was frequented by Catholic children, Catholic Church au- 
thorities had no voice whatever in its management. A 
priest held stated hours of instruction in Christian doc- 
trine during the week, but had no further duty regarding 
the school. There was not only no priest, but not even a 
Catholic layman in any of the supervising boards to 
which Bock was responsible. So far from any argument 
growing out of the lamentable criminality of the principa' 





against the inspection of schools by Church authorities, 
the opposite is evidently true. Had the parish priest, as 
was formerly the case in all so-called Catholic schools in 
Prussia, been local inspector, it is far from probable that 
Principal Bock could have carried on his abuse of power 
as long as he has done. As matters stood he was to all in- 
tents his own superior. 


Incidents of the Week in Germany.—The entire pro- 
vince of Silesia is facing a flood visitation that threatens 
even greater disaster than that caused by the inundation 
of last spring. Medical men in Munich, after an inves- 
tigation of conditions in the empire, affirm that the real 
danger from cholera will have to be met only next year. 
In case of a dry season next year they fear a cholera 
epidemic. The prevailing high prices of meat led to a 
renewal of agitation in different parts of the Empire for 
change in existent legislation regarding meat importa- 
tion. The municipal authorities of Berlin and other large 
cities are discussing the transmission of petitions to the 
government to plead for less stringent dealing with meat 
shipments. 








Emperor William to Visit Francis Joseph.—The ap- 
proaching visit of the Emperor of Germany to his ancient 
ally and friend, Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary, is 
looi:ed forward to with great interest by all Germans. 
An official note makes known that he will reach Penzing, 
September 20. He will be received at the station by the 
Austrian Emperor in person, and will thence proceed, in 
company with Francis Joseph, to Schénbrunn palace, 
where he will be an honored guest for two days. The 
immediate purpose of the present visit is to give Emperor 
William opportunity to personally congratulate the aged 
Austrian ruler on his eightieth birthday. Unquestionably, 
however, matters of grave political import are to be dis- 
cussed during the days the Emperors shall be together. 


Formosa.—The Island of Formosa, which was ceded 
by China to Japan, in 1895, is the theatre of a war 
of extermination at the present time. The aborigines 
are in revolt and have been carrying on a very success- 
ful guerilla warfare for months. The Japanese loss has 
been very heavy. The recalcitrant tribe, which is now at 
war, numbers only 5,000, but is strongly intrenched in the 
mountain fastnesses in the central range of mountains. 


After they have been subdued another tribe of 50,000, in- 


the western part of the same mountain range, will have to 
be dealt with. For this the Japanese navy is to be called 
into requisition to shell the native strongholds. The ex- 
pedition will cost between eight and nine million dollars. 
i 

Turkey.—The Greek Patriarch has called for elections 
for the national assembly. Turkish officials have orders 
to prevent them. Twenty-four Greek members of the 
chambers have petitioned the Sheik ul Islam to inter- 
vene. 


—— 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Sillon 


The name, Sillon, adopted by an association of 
Catholic young men in France, means Furrow. They 
proposed to run their ploughshare through the political 
and social conditions of their country, and to sow in it 
seeds of sound political and social ethics, which would 
give new life and vigor to the nation. It was founded 
by Marc Sangnier, just as the nineteenth century was 
drawing to a close, and its scheme was to form a Christian 
democracy, by proposing and furthering measures tending 
to improve the condition of the working classes, and to 
gain for them an equal share in the material, moral and 
intellectual possessions of the whole nation. The first 
congress represented only 45 members; the second, 300; 
the *hird, 800; the fourth, 1,100; the fifth, 1,500, and the 
sixtn 1,906. 

It set about its work by the training of public speakers, 
by the formation of circles of study, which were to be so 
many popular universities, by associations of specially 
chosen young men, and by the multiplication of all kinds 
of social works among the masses of the people, notably 
workingmen. Its success was immediate, and bright 
hopes were formed for the future of Catholic France, 
all the more so because similar organizations and 
works were springing up in various places, and the only 
question was that of coordination and federation. 

One thousand five hundred delegates opened the Con- 
gress of the Sillon, on February 26th, 1904, with the 
discussion of the most important practical matters, such as 
the amelioration of the lot of workingmen, the creation 
and extension of economic and philanthropic works, par- 
ticularly of a cooperative movement between employers 
and employed, preventing the “ cornering” of the neces- 
saries of life by trusts, and creating a complete federa- 
tion of popular institutes and kindred organizations. 
These institutes, of which nine had been formed in a 
year, were more closely united with the general organ- 
ization of the Sillon. The older ones had been con- 
stantly developing, the audiences had become very large, 
journals and. libraries had been established, courses of 
lectures—all with a single purpose—had been developed 
everywhere. All were welcome at the lectures, and the 
most radical opponents were invited to propose their 
views. In fact, the luminous report of the Popular In- 
stitutes, read at the Congress of 1904, was received 
with an ovation by the vast audience. 

The fruits of the Sillon’s efforts were in truth, as the 
report asserted, incomparable. A social movement had 
been produced where there had been none before; asso- 
ciations of al] kinds had been formed; bureaus of social 
work had been multiplied; the great cooperative scheme 
had enormously advanced. The Sillon itself had been 
modified vastly by its own growth, and now national con- 





gresses had become necessary. Its Circles had multiplied 
rapidly and continually. The Sillon de l'Est had grown 
from 60 to 123, in 1904; Gironde from 9 to 38; Maine 
from 4 to 14; Aisne from 10 to 25, etc. The Federation 
of the Southwest had increased its 160 groups to 228. 
A feature of the second day was the Communion of the 
Young Guards in the Church of St. Thomas of Aquin. 
Notwithstanding his age and infirmity, Cardinal Richard 
assisted at the solemn Mass at the close. As many as 
5,000 persons were present at the final public session 
amidst a joy and enthusiasm so great that strong men 
shed tears. No wonder that M. Mare Sangnier said that 
the Congress would give matter for reflection to the 
hereditary foes of religious principle and individual 
liberty ; that they would transform the socialism of the 
masses; and that already they were bringing home to 
French Democracy the evangelizing social power of the 
Catholic Church. 

After a while, however, public opinion began to be 
divided as to the character of the society. With some, the 
original enthusiasm for it persevered; others spoke of it 
with something like irritation; others again began to 
express surprise and curiosity; only a few showed un- 
concern about the movement, which in many respects was 
so attractive for the youthful generosity it displayed. 
But the paradoxical character of some of its projects 
made people hesitate, and the public began to ask what 
attitude the hierarchy would assume in face of the some- 
what alarming temerity in the pronouncements of the 
Sillon and the Sillonists. 

On the 20th of last March, the journal known as 
l’Eveil démocratique, published an important letter of 
Mgr. Mignot, Archbishop of Albi, in support of the 
Sillon. It was followed by another from Mer. 
Fuzet, Archbishop of Rouen, who gave his reasons for 
his friendliness; some of them expressing a hearty in- 
dorsement of the movement; others not equally so. Mer. 
Eyssautier, Bishop of La Rochelle, and Mgr. Belmont, 
Bishop of Clermont, also wrote somewhat in the same 
sense. On March 27th, /’Eveil démocratique, published 
two other very sympathetic communications, one from 
Mgr. Gibier, Bishop of Versailles, the other from Mgr. 
Chapon, Bishop of Nice. A few weeks later Mer. 
Guillibert, the Bishop of Fréjus, paid a public tribute to 
the members of the Sillon, at the same time advising them, 
as Mgr. Eyssautier had done, to submit their case to the 
judgment of the Holy See. 

On the 31st of March, in answer to a strong letter of 
Cardinal Andrieu, Archbishop of Bordeaux, in con- 
demnation of the spirit and doctrines of the Sillon, Mgr. 
Mignot wrote two elaborate replies which appeared in 
lEveil démocratique on the 10th and 17th of April. 

On the other hand, Mgr. Dubourg, Archbishop of 
Rennes, and Mer. Laurans, Bishop of Cahors, expressed 
their unqualified adhesion to the letter of the Cardinal of 
Bordeaux. Mgr. Turinaz, Bishop of Nancy, and Mgr. 
Henry, Bishop of Grenoble, gave utterance to the same 
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sentiments in the pages of the Semaine religieuse of their 
dioceses. Previous to that also, twenty-five French bis- 
hops had taken official measures, more or less vigorous, 
against the society; and Mgr. Duparc, Bishop of Quim- 
per, received the thanks of the Holy See for-his action 
in the matter along the same lines. Other prelates with- 
out speaking officially had expressed themselves very 
severely with regard to the Sillon, notably Mgr. Marty, 
Bishop of Montauban. 

The reasons why the defenders of the Association 
maintained that it should not be visited with ecclesiastical 
condemnation may be summed up as follows: 

The Sillon, which was in the beginning an exclusively 
social and Catholic work, had evolved into a purely poli- 
tical movement, whose object was to effect what might 
be called a democratization of the customs and institu- 
tions of France. Hence, it was argued, that although 
the bishops should not give their official approbation, and 
the clergy should not actively cooperate in a propaganda 
which was foreign to the mission of the Church, yet on 
the other hand the ecclesiastical hierarchy could not 
claim the same sovereign direction of the Sillon as it 
did when the Association was purely religious in its 
character. In other words, the Sillon was as free to 
act as any other political party would be. 

It is true that the Association was accused of advocat- 
ing political and economic fallacies. If that were so, 
then it was held that its adversaries ought to combat 
arguments based on political and 
economic reasons. But the Church should not in- 
tervene in the fight, for the doctrines under discussion 
were not theologically condemned nor condemnable. 

The situation would be different if the Sillon were 
really spreading religious error. But as a matter of fact 
such errors had been only rarely specified by their op- 
ponents and never proven. Especially was it true that 
the Sillon has never defended in any way the Modernist 
theory of religious evolution. It had only spoken of 
the evolution of temporal societies and human doctrines. 
No one could complain of that. 

Moreover, testimony was given of the exemplary mor- 
ality, the religious zeal and the apostolic conquests of 
the Sillonists. They were even making conversions 
among the irreligious masses. Should such ardent and 
generous servants of the Church be discouraged in their 
efforts by a formal condemnation or disapprobation, and 
should the impression be fixed in the minds of the world 
that there was an inextinguishable antagonism between 
the Catholic Faith and democratic and republican in- 
stitutions ? 

In pure or mixed religious questions the Sillon pro- 
fessed its absolute submission to the Church, as all 
political parties exclusively composed of Catholics should 
do. Should anything further be exacted? Should a nar- 
rower and more distrustful subjection be imposed on them 
because they proclaimed their faith more boldly than did 
the members of other political parties? Finally, in con- 


those fallacies by 





nection with the special question of the Sillon itself and 
of the more general one that it raised, should it be for- 
gotten that the Catholic Church, while being the cham- 
pion of authority, does not abrogate the rights of liberty. 

The contention of the other side was that in every 
organization it is necessary to draw a distinction be- 
tween religious and political activity, the first of which 
aimed at the moral uplift of the people, the second at 
the formation of a party. But the difficulty with the 
Sillon was that while ranking as a Catholic social society 
it assumed a physiognomy distinctly political, and, while 
taking its stand as a political and democratic body it took 
on an essentially religious aspect. This simultaneously 
double character, political and religious, profane and 
sacred, necessarily created a very equivocal situation, 
from which serious inconveniences might ensue. 

It claimed to be lay and autonomous, that is to say, in- 
dependent of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. It claimed also 
to be “ non-confessional,” namely, open to those Protest- 
ants, Jews, and even Atheists, who shared the Society’s 
views of benevolence and fraternity. That would be 
legitimate in a purely political party, but was intolerable 
in a religious and evangelical society, in which there 
seemed also to be a certain amount of religious mysticism. 
Such a combination could scarcely be reconciled with the 
laws of the Church. For episcopal surveillance in moral 
and religious matters was thus made inefficacious and 
illusory. An association which is lay, autonomous and 
“non-confessional”” frequently becomes a hot-bed of 
insubordination, even if it is religious, evangelical and 
mystical. 

Added to this the mixed character of the Association 
must inevitably lead to a confusion of the two domains 
of religion and politics, and would prompt it to present 
its political and social views as identified with its religi- 
ous belief. Thus it appeared to regard a progressive 
substitution of wages by cooperative production as the 
end of Christian justice, and republican democracy as 
the normal efflorescence of the Gospel. Such a confusion 
of ideas was common among the members, and some of 
the ideas were contrary to the teachings and recommenda- 
tions of the Church. 

What was more serious, certain bishops remarked, 
among the Sillonist groups of their dioceses, a condition 
of mind that was next door to Modernism, the reason of 
it being a running of their democratic aspirations into 
religious mysticism. This gave a Modernistic tinge, for 
Modernism consists in transporting the spirit and ten- 
dencies of democracy into religious thought and the in- 
stitutions of the Church, and reduces doctrinal belief to 
the religious experience of collective Christianity, thus 
restricting the role of the hierarchy to that of merely 


registering, expressing and formulating these collective 


aspirations. 

But it was asked, did the Sillon ever profess such 
doctrines? Certainly not. Indeed, Sangnier himself, 
published a declaration distinctly reprobating such teach- 
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ing. However, it was said, without defending any such 
doctrine, and even without having any distinct knowledge 
of it, one may be unconsciously imbued with it and will 
advocate it when it is found to fit in with other ideas 
which are thought to be correct. Now, from the habit of 
cultivating an enthusiastic and mystical admiration for 
republican democracy, of discovering it in the Gospel, 
and of associating it with one’s religious faith, it is not 
surprising that the Sillonists carry over into the Church 
some of their ideas of the State. In other words, they 
regard “the Church teaching and the Church taught,” 
as pretty much the same in their relation to each other 
as are the Government and the people in a democratic 
State. In brief, the symptoms of Modernism, theoreti- 
cal or practical, which are noted by some of the bishops as 
existing in the Sillon, are traceable to the confusion in 
the organization of religious and political ideas and 
action. 

Finally, the prelates who attacked the Association, re- 
proached it with an extravagant desire of propitiating by 
all sorts of methods, Protestants, the adherents of the 
Party of the Left in the House of Deputies, as well as 
Socialists and even Anarchists; and at the same time 
displaying mistrust and hostility towards the Deputies 
of the Right, Catholic employers, and outspoken and 
militant groups of Catholics. This distorted mental at- 
titude can be explained only by the habit of finding a 
religious ideal in their peculiar democratic politics. In- 
deed, many of the Sillonists regard every advance of 
democracy, and every rupture with the forces opposed to 
it, as so much homage to the Gospel and as a service 
done to the Church of Christ. In a word, it is the con- 
fusion of two propagandas, both of them perfectly legiti- 
mate in principle, but which have to be kept distinct, each 
one in its own domain and with their separate character- 
istic traits. Not to have kept this distinction is the rea- 
son of the complaints against the Sillon. 

The case was referred to the Holy See and the Sillon 
was condemned. Sangnier accepted the decision, but the 
usual clamor began in the Press against Pius X, for 
showing himself the” uncompromising foe of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity——a curious complaint from a 
country which has long since torn Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity to shreds. He is also held up as the very 
antithesis of Leo XIII, and yet the reason why Pius X 
condemned the organization is because the Sillonists had 
acted in direct violation of the directions laid down by 
Leo XIII, in his Encyclical “ Graves de Communi.” 

The Pope in his letter of dissolution, while recognizing 
the generous and self-sacrificing zeal of the Sillonists, 
calls attention to their disregard of his predecessor’s in- 
structions. He then goes on to say that there in no 
divine commission given to the democratic any more than 
to the other various forms of human government; and he 
reproves the organization for having based its action on 
the bad philosophy of the eighteenth century, which ex- 
alted human nature unduly, gave wrong notions of lib- 





erty and justice, and aimed at the abolition of all social 
distinctions, as well as the suppression of all authority. 
He reminds the members that subordination is not in- 
compatible with human dignity, nor liberty with authority ; 
and that it is false to say that inequality is an injustice. 
Human fraternity, moreover, is a very weak bond of 
union. Only Catholic charity, based on the love of Jesus 
Christ and in submission to the Church, can bind to- 
gether men’s minds, wills and hearts, in the pursuit of 
the common good. They are told that they make their 
faith subordinate to the interests of the democracy, even 
to the extent of remaining passive and inactive in the 
present struggle between the Church and the French 
Government; in other words that their organization is 
not Catholic, and is helpful only to the Socialists, and 
tends to establish the Religion of Humanity, which is the 
aim of modern anti-Christian propagandists. While ad- 
vising well-equipped and well-trained priests to concern 
themselves actively with the social question, the Sovereign 
Pontiff recommends the Sillonists to form organizations 
in their respective dioceses under the bishops, and to 
call themselves, not merely Sillonists, but Catholic 
Sillonists. 

Thus the great organization of Sangnier disappears 
from the horizon. The press cries out in protest, but the 
Church continues to teach the truth in the midst of the 


tumult. a 


The Latest Tactics as to Spain 


The defamer of the Church in Spain has undertaken 
certain new tactics, of which the readers of AMERICA 
should be informed, for they are sure to appear in some 
form in our daily press. A writer who signs himself 
as “Gerundio, a former monk,” has just published a 
book in Barcelona, entitled “ El tormento en los Con- 
ventos,” (Torture in the Convents), and the press 
agencies there are kindly supplying the Spanish radical 
papers and the entire European press with copious ex- 
tracts from the book. In it are given alleged statistics 
of the clergy, religious orders, and the wildest stories 
of confinement and torture in the convents and religious 
houses,—the kind with which we used to be regaled in 
this country in the flourishing A. P. A. times of not 
so long ago. Doubtless after they have been repeated in 
the European press of different countries, they will be 
solemnly copied into our papers as showing how Spain 
is wholly under the domination of the monk and the 
clerical to a far greater degree than was ever known in 
any country in the world. 

It is hardly worth while to go over the entire work 
which starts out with an assumption of historical learn- 
ing, and purports to give the history of monasticism and 
religious orders in Spain from the Napoleonic years of 
1808-14 down to the present time. Scattered all through 
the book are statistics of the various periods showing 
the growth of the monastic orders or congregations, and 
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if the alleged figures given there are no more correct 
than the ones I shall presently mention, the whole book 
is little more than a mass of misinformation. No doubt 
we shall later hear of these things from the eminent 
gentlemen, who do not read Spanish and who do not 
examine the Spanish official reports, in their relation of 
things they have found out regarding the religious situa- 
tion in Spain. For this reason I have deemed it proper 
to communicate you in advance some of the information 
contained in this book and in the press excerpts from it. 

After speaking about the religious orders in Spain and 
the activity of the Jesuits in particular, in order to give 
point to his remarks, the author then continues: 

“ The struggle of the government with the religious or- 
ders ended by the former’s capitulation to them. To-day 
they hold a position in Spain in regard to number, 
property and political influence, such as religious orders 
never had before in any other country. 

“Comparative statistics are the best proof of this 
fact. Spain is simply filled with monasteries and reli- 
gious houses. In the year 1860 there was in the Diocese 
of Barcelona, which is proportionately the wealthiest 
and by far the most enlightened, only 22 nuns, and on 
the other hand there were no male religious at all. To- 
day there are in this diocese about 500 religious houses, 
of which 95 per cent. devote themselves to education and 
particularly to business enterprises, factories, trades and 
also commerce. Many monks have the superintendence 
over penal institutions, asylums, orphanages and hospi- 
tals, both governmental as well as local and private ones. 

“ Besides this, there exist in said diocese, which has 
not much more than a million inhabitants, six thousand 
associations, brotherhoods and establishments, which are 
subject to the management of the religious orders. For 
the maintenance of these ‘ Centros Catdlicos ” (Catholic 
clubs), religious houses, cathedral, diocesan seminary, 
280 parish priests, two bishops, the canons and the rest 
of the clergy, constituting some 2,000 persons, the gov- 
ernment gives every year 8,000,000 duros, that is $30,000,- 
000. In other words, each individual inhabitant of the 
Diocese of Barcelona must pay annually the sum of $30 
for the maintenance of bishops, priests and the male and 
female members of religious orders. 

“And now we will give a statistical sketch of the 
whole of Spain in this regard. According to the official 
figures for the year 1908, there were religious houses as 
follows: In the Province of Barcelona, 480; in Madrid, 
229; in Lérida, 116; in Tarragona, 152; in Gerona, 146; 
in Alava, 55; in Guipuzcoa, 112; in Vizcaya, 124; in 
Navarre, 117; in Avila, 44; in Burgos, 98; in Santander, 
86; in Murcia, 89; in Albacete, 35; in Seville, 169; in 
Huelva, 29; in Cadiz, 150; in Cordova, 105; in Granada, 
90; in Malaga, 86; in Jaen, 89; in Almeria, 32; in Bada- 
jos, 73; in Caceres, 53; in Corufia, 57; in Orense, 31; in 
Soria, 28; in Segovia, 41; in Logrofia, 66; in Zamora, 
48; in Leon, 54; in Salamanca, 67; in Valladolid, 96; in 
Palencia, 53; in Toledo, 96; in Cuenca, 41; in Ciudad 





Real, 49; in Guadalajara, 43; in Saragossa, 112; in 
Teruel, 48; in Huesca, 63; in Castellon, 68; in Valencia, 
167; in Alicante, 92; in Pontevedra, 43; in Lugo, 38; 
in Oviedo, 60; in the Balearic Islands, 164, and in the 
Canaries, 32. 

“According to the above figures Spain has four 
thousand three hundred and thirty monasteries or reli- 
gious houses, and near them exist many other members of 
religious orders somewhat secretly under various pre- 
tences, so that the government and the people may be 
deceived. These statistics are sufficient to justify the 
steps taken by Canalejas in the matter of the religious 
orders.” 

I give this extract so that the readers of AMERICA may 
recognize the source whenever they see them printed as 
newly-made investigations in Spain. It is needless to 
say that they are untrue, and that they are given with a 
prolixity and verisimiltude that would deceive the aver- 
age reader who has not the requisite books on Spain and 
Spanish affairs with which to elicit the truth. 

As a sample of what this unknown author has set go- 
ing, let us take the one upon which he sets the most 
emphasis, the Diocese of Barcelona. I have by me the 
statistics of the religious houses in that diocese (1910) 
and an account of the work they are doing. There are 
in the Barcelona diocese 388 religious communities. Of 
them, 72 are composed of men, and 316 of women. 
There are 865 male members of the religious communities 
and 3,974 women. There are besides, 1,194 priests at 
present in charge of 263 parishes. The population of the 
Diocese of Barcelona is 1,054,540, of which 980,000 are 
reckoned as Catholics. The amount of the population 
there and the number of the clergy and members of re- 
ligious communities somewhat agree with the statistics 
for the Archdiocese of New York, reckoning only the 
Catholic population. 

In Barcelona the male religious orders have communi- 
ties devoted as follows: To contemplative life, 2; refuges, 
protectories and manual training schools for children, 
5; asylums for old people, 1; charitable associations, 17 ; 
schools and colleges, 47. The female religious orders 
have the following communities: Contemplative life, 
27; houses of refuges, protectories and training schools 
for girls, 5; hospitals, asylums and homes for old people, 
63; schools and colleges, 221. In the schools and col- 
leges free instruction is given to 75,000 annually, and 
among them are included kindergarten, day nurseries and 
reception rooms for the children of the poor while their 
parents are at work during the day. All these are 
maintained at their own expense and efforts, are en- 
tirely exclusive of the state public schools, hospitals and 
charitable institutions,—except in regard to three reli- 
gious orders, who perform at state expense in the public 
homes and hospitals the works of charity and mercy 
carried on by those institutions. If they were displaced 
that expense would be vastly increased by the employ- 
ment of lay persons in the service of the state. 
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But this anonymous author says nothing of this. 
Then he tries to bring in the various Catholic clubs, 
fraternal organizations, Christian Doctrine confraterni- 
ties, sodalities, which exist in connection with every 
Catholic church the world over, and which are always 
organizations of laymen who pay their own meagre ex- 
penses in every instance, and who are only too glad to 
contribute. In no single instance is there one cent con- 
tributed to their support or maintenance by the govern- 
ment. The statement of the anonymous author in this 
regard is an absolute invention. It is likewise untrue 
that any religious orders in Barcelona are engaged in 
business or trade, or carry on factories for the sale of 
their products. The list before me shows that there are 
none there which are so engaged. 

Then the author goes further in the realm of invention. 
He says the Spanish government gives every year some 
8,000,000 duros (that is 40,000,000 pesetas) or $30,000,- 
000(!) for the support of the clergy, religious orders 
and lay associations of Barcelona. In the first place, a 
duro is the Spanish word for dollar, and is equal to five 
pesetas, so that $30,000,000 is the amount actually given 
multiplied by four. In the second place, the sum of 
8,000,000 duros or 40,000,000 pesetas, is the sum spent by 
the Spanish government for the entire Church in all 
Spain. It goes to pay the secular salaries of the Minister 
of worship and his clerks, the upkeep of church buildings, 
and finally the salaries and stipends of the clergy in 
actual charge of the churches and parishes. The reli- 
gious orders and lay associations get none of it, except 
the three orders actually engaged in the charitable and 
benevolent institutions of the state, who receive their 
bare maintenance as individuals in lieu of a salary. 


The total revenue of Spain is about 1,090,750,000 | 


pesetas (or $218,150,000), and the Church—including 
the civil officers, who are paid out of the appropria- 
tion—gets a little over 40,000,000 pesetas (some $8,000,- 
000) or about 3°/,, per cent. of the Spanish revenue. 
As Spain has 19,000,000 inhabitants, the Province of 
Barcelona (coterminous with the diocese) pays merely 
*/,9 Of the total sum set aside for the Church, and ac- 
cordingly, to use the methods of the anonymous author, 
each individual inhabitant of Barcelona has to pay 42 
cents annually (instead of $30) for the support of the 
church.’ If the members of our congregations (of any 
creed) in America could be let off so cheaply, they would 
be proud to acclaim it. 

It would take up too much time to go over the figures 
given seriatim and show their falsity—the number of 
religious houses in Spain has already been given in 
AMERICA—but the rest of the figures in this latest 
book are about as true as the figures which the 
anonymous author gave for the Barcelona diocese, 
and which I have just analysed. The whole publication 
is intended to affect public opinion in regard to the state 
of affairs in Spain by the time Cortes meets again, and the 
religious questions are once more to the front. It is, 





however, well to be able to recognize these figures when 
they come along in the guise of truthful statements of 
fact. ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


Europe’s Newest King 


Montenegro, smallest of independent states, has been 
raised to the dignity of a kingdom, and all the world 
stood by and applauded. The man who assumes the 
regal crown, a strange combination of the old-time hero 
and the modern diplomat, has long been recognized as a 
political factor of international importance. Nicolas 
Petrovitch, of the tribe of Niegosh, first organized an 
army out of the desultory fighters that defended their 
Christian homes against Turkish assailants, then con- 
firmed as a dynasty the family whose chiefs had led in 
battle for centuries, and finally laid the foundations of a 
State destined to be the rallying-point for all Slav rebels 
against Moslem rule. Prince Nicolas’ early days were 
full of storm and strife, and it is but fitting that at his 
life’s close all honor should be extended to him by those 
whose lines have fallen in pleasanter places. Thanks to 
the bulwark made by his martial ancestors, Asiatic en- 
croachment was stemmed; and in defending their own 
barren soil the Serbs of Montenegro have been the savi- 
ours of Western Europe. They are still a nation of com- 
batants, and their King’s first attribute is that of their 
Commander. 

Not so long since his mere whistle brought them 
clambering to his side from the rocky heights round 
Cettinje, and a war-flag hoisted from the topmost peak, 
or at night a bonfire, carried the Prince’s summons to the 
farthest frontier. At the head of his “ eagles” he burst 
on the assailing Moslems, and when these had been once 
again repulsed, distributed the laurels and the sti!l more 
prized “accolade” to his doughty comrades-in-arms. 
Round the bivouac fire he recited or listened to the recital 
of ancient heroic chaunts, and to these have now been 
added his own compositions, epic gems that make the 
glory of modern Servian literature. For the embryo 
King cultivated poetry in his leisure intervals, and his 
hard study of ways and means, his ceaseless upward and 
onward march have not dulled his imaginative faculties. 
His rich fancy: and flowing strophes are, however, laid 
aside when he turns his mind to the domain of practical 
politics. The Prince’s diplomatic negotiations have ever 
been crowned with success. From small beginnings he 
has attained great things. 

Nicolas’ latest triumph was the general acceptance of 
his suggestion that a country’s status depends less on the 
bare extent of its territory, or the number and wealth 
of its inhabitants, than on its moral prestige and its 
strategic position. The augmentation of area, which 
usually justifies such promotion as the Prince meditated, 
was absent in this instance; but the freedom of a sea- 
board hitherto under Austrian tutorship served instead, 
and may be judged of more far-reaching importance. The 
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great fleets of Europe sailed to greet the veteran Prince 
in his harbor of Antivari, and this manifestation was the 
forerunner of Montenegro’s elevation to the rank of 
Kingdom. 

The grant of a Constitution, attributed to the influence 
of his eldest son, Crown Prince Danilo, has not sensibly 
diminished the absolute authority of this last surviving 
Autocrat in Europe. The first parliament that assembled, 
having shown a too eager disposition to criticise and 
interfere, its privileges were withdrawn, and the institu- 
tion is at present a sham. Nicolas Petrovitch is a com- 
plex character, with the faults of his qualities. Thus, 
he is steadfast and stubborn; brave and ruthless; self- 
sacrificing and implacable. And strongly disapproving of 
any opposition to his Government, this benevolent despot 
candidly informed all malcontents that while he lived no 
other will should rule than his, the creator of Montenegro. 
The parliament may discuss, suggest, even oppose “ to a 
certain extent” the projects of his ministers, but the 
theories of youthful politicians fresh from Paris or other 
European capitals, are in advance condemned. 

The Prince’s oldest friends, who had watched with 
misgiving the new departure and had in some instances 
retired from his service rather than participate in the 
turmoil of a constitutional government, now rallied round 
hyn once more. They form his present cabinet, which 
has made it plain that the Prince’s gift to his people shall 
not be abused, and that a recalcitrant parliament will be 
prorogued indefinitely. In point of fact, however arbi- 
trary seems the Prince’s action, there is no doubt that 
this nation of fighters is still unripe for legislative de- 
bates and parliamentary procedure. 

If the Prince makes a certain show abroad in the 


foreign courts, to which he is a regular visitor, his life . 


at home is simple and frugal in the extreme. His house- 
hold, under the personal supervision of Princess Milena, 
numbers less than a dozen servants; his bodyguard con- 
sists of thirty “ perianici” (armed police); he has but 
one secretary, and two aides-de-camp. Thirty years ago 
Prince Nicolas was the sole magistrate of his principality, 
and as such dispensed justice from his rustic bench under 
the historic oak at Cettinje. To-day this practice is fol- 
lowed up only during his residence at Rieka, when he 
sits outside his door in the evenings and the peasants 
approach freely to confer with him. The Prince’s repu- 
tation for righteous judgments is such that Turkish 
citizens frequently travel to Rieka to submit their dis- 
putes to him. 

Montenegro has hitherto sent no diplomatic represen- 
tatives. It is said that the Prince’s daughters are the 
best guardians of their country’s interests in the inter- 
national conclaves where Great Powers rule and de- 
termine. Italy’s recrudescence of activity in the Balkans 
is attributed to Queen Helena’s influence, and the Tsar’s 
gift of 30,000 quick-firing guns and 20 million cartridges 
to the Montenegrin troops is due to the representations 
of Grand-Duchess Militsa. When his large family was 





growing up there seemed at first little likelihood of the 
splendid alliances, which afterwards rejoiced the heart 
of Nicolas of Montenegro. For his eldest daughter, 
Zorka, the Prince found no better match than the exiled 
Prince Peter Karageorgevitch, who had then but a small 
chance of succeeding to the throne of Servia. King 
Alexander’s unfortunate marriage with a commoner, 
Madame Draga Mashin, paved the way for a pretender’s 
return to the land of his birth, but Princess Zorka died 
long before her husband became King of Servia. 

Prince Nicolas’ second and third daughters, by their 
marriages with Russian Grand-Dukes, became members 
of the imperial family of Russia. The fourth, Montene- 
grin Princess, after adoption of the Catholic Faith, be- 
came Queen of Italy. Anna, the fifth, through the benevo- 
lent intermediary of Queen Victoria, married a Batten- 
berg Prince, and the future surely holds a brilliant destiny 
for the remaining Princesses Xenia and Vera. 

Prince Danilo, by his marriage to Princess Jutta, 
(now Militsa) of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, daughter of 
Princess Augusta of Great Britain and Ireland, has 
brought the Petrovitch dynasty in touch with the reign- 
ing houses of Germany and England. The ruler of 
Montenegro has carefully fostered these advantageous 
connections, and kept well in evidence the privileges ac- 
cruing to him in all international state functions from his 
degree of relationship to the great ones of the earth. 
Prince Mirko, his second son, has, through his wife, a 
Princess of the Obrenovitch line, pretensions for his 
children to the throne of Servia. It has long been the 
dream of Serb patriots to effect a reunion between the 
only two portions of the Serb race that have succeeded 
in maintaining their independence. The realization of 
such a dream would, of course, involve the sacrifice of one 
of the dynasties, and that it would not be the Petrovitch 
dynasty which would disappear is now a certainty. But 
the province of Novi-bazar, held by Turkey, intervenes. 
between the two Serb states. Its inhabitants are as 
purely Serb as those of Servia and Montenegro, and it 
formed an integral part of the old Serb dominions. 
Neither Austria nor Turkey will allow the construction of 
a railway through its territory that might facilitate closer 
relations between the separated sisters. 

The Serb lands of Bosnia and Herzegovina are now 
lost to Servia and Montenegro, each of whom was will- 
ing to yield to the other rather than let these kindred 
provinces fall under German sway. Prince Nicolas’ 
kingship would seem to be a kind of consolation prize 
for Bosnia’s annexation, but it will not stifle Serb aspira- 
tions. Prince Mirko named his eldest son after Stephen 
Dushan, the Serb Emperor, who ruled the Balkan 
Peninsula in the Middle Ages, and if, in a general up- 
heaval of South-Eastern Europe, Serb solidarity should 
manifest itself, there is no gauging what may be in store 
for the House of Petrovitch. Meanwhile, if Prince 
Mirko’s ambitions regarding the throne of Servia be not 
realized for his children, the little throne of Montenegro- 
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at least is assured to his surviving son Michael, the 
Crown Prince, Danilo, having no heir. 

Almost every European State has its representati at 
Cettinje, and the diplomatic corps, thrown much on its 
own resources, forms a kind of family party in keeping 
with the social conditions of the place. Roads were un- 
known in Montenegro when young Prince Nicolas began 
to rule half-a-century ago. Churches and schools were 
few. At present there is a theological seminary in 
Cettinje, subventioned by Russia, and normal schools 
have been erected in every village. Churches, too, have 
been restored and built, and courts of justice inaugurated. 
The people of Montenegro were governed by their 
ecclesiastical patriarch as recently as 1850, and it was 
from this declining theocracy that Prince Nicola drew 
his present military state. At his suggestion church and 
army revenues were separated and fixed; every able- 
bodied layman was obliged to serve in the troops; and a 
nucleus of administrative government was formed. 

For agricultural and economical development he has 
been unable to do much. The land of “ Black Rocks ” 
has but spare patches fit for cultivation. The heroes 
whose stony soil is watered by their blood are heroic too 
in their combat with nature. Some of the spots re- 
claimed from the wilderness of granite are not more 
than one square yard. His 300,000 subjects just manage 
to eke out a bare subsistence from King Nicolas’ 9,080 
square kilometres of territory, which makes his genius all 
the more remarkable in elevating this barren, isolated land 
to its present status. Cettinje, itself, was unable to offer 
hospitality at the same time to the foreign monarchs and 
their representatives who desired to congratulate the 
veteran Prince on his new dignity, so that they were re- 
ceived in succession. 

The State religion is Greek-Orthodox, but his 10,000 
Catholic subjects enjoy every favor and privilege. Long 
live King Nicolas! Ben Horst. 


First Canadian Missionaries and the Eucharist 
II. 


It was evidently impossible for de Brébeuf and 
Chaumonot to have said Mass even once during their 
terrible winter journey of four months from Lake Huron 
to Niagara, and from there to where Detroit now stands, 
and then back to the place whence they had started. 
Almost every wigwam either barred its doors against 
them or drove them out into the snow. Millet during 
his five years’ captivity, at Oneida, never said Mass. 

In Marquette’s exploration of the Mississippi, there is 
no mention, as far as we are aware, of his ever landing 
for that purpose; but there is a valuable bit of Eucharistic 
information in his account of his journey to the Illinois, 
in the following year. His two men, Pierre and Jacques, 
went to Confession and received Holy Communion twice 
a week. They antedated the practice of the present day. 





There is another notable example of frequency of 
Communion in the accounts of the last terrible days of 
Father Ménard’s life out on the shores of Lake Superior. 
The chronicle thus relates it: 

“In the second winter an attempt was made to fish, and 
it was pitiable to see these poor Frenchmen in a canoe, 
amid rain and snow, driven hither and thither by the 
whirlwinds of these great lakes. They frequently had 
their hands and feet frozen, and sometimes they were 
overtaken by snow so thick that the raan steering the 
canoe could not see his companion in the bow. But 
while destitute of bodily comfort, they were strength- 
ened by heavenly favors. As long as the Father was 
alive, they had Holy Mass every day, and confessed and 
received Holy Communion about once a week.” The 
men succeeded in getting back to Quebec, but Ménard 
died further on, in the wilderness. 

Of course when circumstances permitted, those great 
missionaries did not allow the opportunity to pass of 
saying Mass, no matter what intense suffering it caused 
them. Thus Albanel tells us that for four successive 
days on the Saguenay, while the tempest was howling 
in the bay, the fire was extinguished in the wigwam so as 
to prevent the priest from being stifled by the smoke, in 
which he would otherwise be obliged to stand, and then, 
in the almost insufferable cold that resulted, the Indians 
knelt around the rude altar until the priest had finished 
and the fire was again lighted. 

Father Buteux, the apostle of Three Rivers, has left us 
some very graphic descriptions of these ceremonies in 
the wilderness. Thus, for instance, at the end of March, 
1651, he started with a band of Indians for the White- 
fish country. At night they slept in an excavation in the 
snow. Some soldiers who made that first day’s journey 
with them, said it was like going into a sepulchre, and 
they turned back next day to Three Rivers, while Buteux 
and his Indians proceeded north. “On the 4th day,” 
writes Buteux, “ I said Mass on a little island. It was the 
first time the adorable Sacrifice was offered in these parts. 
There was a discharge of musketry at the Elevation, 
and after Mass a feast of Indian corn and eels. 

“On the 7th day we walked from three o’clock in the 
morning till one o’clock in the afternoon, in order to 
reach an island where I wanted to say Mass, for it was 
Palm Sunday. I succeeded, but I had a share in the 
sufferings of the Passion of our good Master. My 
thirst made my tongue adhere to my palate. The extra 
burden I had to carry when my man left me aggravated 
my pains. The Indians saw my weakness during Mass 
and afterwards gave me some sagamité, made especially 
for me, which consisted of some dough boiled in water 
and with it the half of a dried eel. 

“The thirteenth day was the hardest of all. We 
started out at three in the morning, by horrible roads, 
through underbrush so thick that it was impossible to 
find a place for either our feet or our raquettes. I got 
lost several times because I could not follow the trail. 
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We then reached some lakes where the ice was very 
slippery, yet impossible to walk on without raquettes, for 
there was danger of going through the ice; and on the 
other hand the snow and melting ice made our feet very 
heavy. At mid-day we stopped, and I had the happiness 
of saying Mass, which was my only consolation. There 
I found strength in my weariness. To revive me, for 
| was exhausted, they offered me a piece of beaver, which 
had been left over from the day before. I did not take 
it, but offered it to Our Lord, for I had not tasted meat 
from the beginning of Lent. 

“ The fourteenth day was Easter Sunday, the ninth of 
April, and I was very much consoled at the piety dis- 
played by the Indians. Our little chapel, built of cedar 
and pine branches, was extraordinarily decorated, that 
is to say, each one had brought whatever pictures and 
new stuffs he had, and hung them here and there on the 
walls. 

“ After blessing the congregation with holy water and 
distributing the pain bénit, which was a piece of bread I 
had kept for that purpose, the chief made a speech to 
excite the devotion of his people. When Communion 
and thanksgiving were over, and the beads recited, they 
came to offer me some little presents: one gave me a 
piece of fat elk-meat, another a partridge, and so on. 
They deprived themselves of these things to give them 
to me, in spite of the hunger that was gnawing their 
vitals, as well as mine.” 

There are many such heroic acts of homage to the 
Blessed Sacrament in those north woods during the 
wonderful career of Father Buteux. The incidents just 
related occurred at the end of his life. He was killed in 
those same forests shortly after, and his body was 
thrown into the rapids. 

In Father de Crespieul’s “ Relation” we have a de- 
scription of a Repository of the Blessed Sacrament in the 
forests beyond the Saguenay, which is worth reproducing 
here. “Our journey ended,” he says, “at the Lake 
of the Cross, so called from its shape. It was Holy 
Week, and the locality suggested that more than usual 
devotion should be displayed in the Adoration of the 
Holy Cross; and though ‘it may excite astonishment, that 
for the proper celebration of the most august mysteries of 
our religion, we were able to find room in our poor cabin 
for everything that conformity with the Church requires 
during Holy Week, yet we accomplished it, in order to 
bring our winter to a happy end, and to consecrate those 
rocks and mountains by all we possess of what is holiest 
and most worthy of veneration. Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of Holy Week converted our forests into a 
chapel, and our cabin into a repository, where very few 
of the ceremonies observed at the time by Christians 
were omitted by our Indians. Above all they showed 
profound respect, and maintained. religious silence in the 
cabin in which the Blessed Sacrament was placed during 
the night, between Thursday and Friday, and in the 
depth of that desert this august mystery was honored 


’ 








without ceasing, by continual prayer, which suffered no 
interruption in the darkness of the night. Easter Sun- 
day crowned it all by a general Communion.” 

it may be noted that the Assouapmouchouan, which 
empties into the Saguenay, had been called the River of 
the Blessed Sacrament by Father Dablon, in 1660. Jogues 
had so called Lake George, in 1646. These were acts of 
homage to the Holy Eucharist. 

The question naturally arises how did they pre- 
cure wine for the Mass in these solitudes? Of course 
they had to carry it with them on journeys sucia 
as we have been describing. sut in their ordinary 
places of abode they made it out of the wild grape. We 
read in Sagard (vy. I, 228) that “ when our litle barrel 
of wine gave out, as it soon did, for it held only two pots 
full, we made wine from the wild grape. Our wine 
press was a mortar, and our strainer one of the altar 
linens. We could make only a limited amount, for our 
tub was nothing but a bucket made of bark. The pressed 
grapes we mixed with sugar, and made into a coa- 
fection to eat on recreation days, or to give to any of our 
compatriots who might visit us. They could take a 
little of it on the point of a knife.” 

There are not many instances recorded of the seizure 
of the priests’ vestments by the savages. The chalice aad 
vestments of the Recollect Viel, who was drowned at 
Sault-au-Récollet, were taken but recovered; the latter, 
however, were in rags, the Indians having used them for 
decorations. 

When Le Maitre, the Sulpician, was beheaded near 
Montreal, a savage was seen shortly after, clothed in the 
priest’s vestments, strutting defiantly before the French 
palisade. The chalice of Chabanel, who was murdered on 
the Nottawasaga River, was given to the assassin’s 
mother, but as a great many misfortunes immedi- 
ately befell the family, she threw it into the river. 
Doubtless, the Indians who killed de Brébeuf and 
Lalemant, carried off the sacred vessels, though nothing 
is said of it in the “Relations.” But we know that 
everything that could be found in Rasle’s chapel was 
seized by the English and brought to Boston. His 
crucifix and “ the strong box,” in which he probably kept 
his chalice, are now in the museum of Portland; Maine. 
Finally, somewhere at the bottom of the Ottawa River 
there is, if it has not rotted to pieces meantime, a box full 
of altar furniture. The canoe in which it had been put 
was upset, and though the heroic young Indian Armand, 
who was in charge of it, clung to it as long as he could 
at the risk of his life, it was torn from his grasp by the 
torrent and disappeared. 

We do not know if the nuns at Quebec made any of the 
vestments, but we have a record of one devoted sister of 
the Hotel Dieu, of that city, who supplied chalice padls 
for the missions for the space of forty-two years; frem 
1717 to 1759. In each pall she would insert a prayer, 
and an invocation such as justifica nos, dealba nos, vit'- 
fica nos. T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
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The Eucharistic Congress 


MontTREAL, Sept 10, 1910. 

After a visit, on Friday, September 2, to the celebrated 
shrine of St. Anne de Beaupré, the Papal Envoy, Cardinal 
Vincent Vannutelli, bade farewell to Quebec, which had 
been the first place to welcome His Eminence on his ar- 
rival in Canada. In the evening he, with his party, which 
included the Archbishop of Montreal and other distin- 
guished prelates, was received by the Minister of Marine, 
the Hon. L. P. Brodeur, on board the government steamer 
Lady Grey, which was'to convey them to Morcreal. The 
following morning Mass was said at the Cathedral of 
Three Rivers, his Eminence officiating, assisted by 
Bishop Cloutier and other ecclesiastics. The departure 
from Three Rivers was made amid the acclamations of the 
jubilant people who shouted vive Pie X, vive le légat 
papal! Vive Vannutelli! Vive Jeanne d’Arc! Vive Mgr. 
Touchet! The latter, the Bishop of Orleans, was one of 
the party and everywhere received a welcome second only 
to that given the Pope’s representative. The Cardinal 
smiled, saluting the crowds with outstretched hands, and 
then blessed them. On every stre:t a triumphal arch 
had been raised, flags and drapery fluttered in the breeze; 
cannons boomed. The parish societies, the league of the 
Sacred Heart and others were drawn up along th« bank 
ef the majestic St. Lawrence. As the Lady Grey moved 
away the banners waved from afar a farewell salute to 
His Eminence. 

It was a red letter day for Three Rivers as the previous 
enes had been for historic Quebec. As the representa- 
tive of His Holiness made his way up the river the 
church bells of all the country parishes along the St. 
Lawrence rang out their greeting, thus continuing the 
demonstration which had been given His Eminence from 
the time the Empress of Ireland a few days before had 
entered the waters of the St. Lawrence. His Eminence 
Cardinal Logue was not with the party at Three Rivers. 
He was already in Montreal, having taken another 
steamer from Quebec. 

Shortly after midday an escort of some 150 yachts, 
motor boats and sea craft of all kinds with two large 
river steamers moved down the St. Lawrence to meet the 
Lady Grey. The entire flotilla was one mass of flags 
and streamers and all the maneuvers in connection with 
the meeting of the approaching steamer were executed 
with a precision that did credit to the commodore in 
eommand. Visitors who had been present at other Eu- 
charistic Congresses declared that they had never seen 
any demonstration more beautiful or more impressive in 
the capitals of Europe or in cities renowned for their 
traditions of the Catholic Faith. 

A magnificent reception had been arranged for the 
landing in the afternoon at Montreal. The reception 
was held but the splendor was not there. Rain spoiled it 
all. All day the clouds had been lowering and the storm 
was at its worst when the Lady Grey reached the city. 
On the wharf a stage and a throne had been erected, 
draped with banners and flags of all nations, with 
wreaths and garlands of natural flowers which hung 
bedraggled in the driving rain. Still thousands braved the 
storm and in spite of the discomfort of the situation, 
joined in enthusiastic cheers for the Papal Legate. The 
formal public reception was transferred to the Municipal 





Council Hall, where his Worship the Mayor cordially wel- 
comed the envoy of the Holy See. The Cardinal replied 
expressing his happiness over the enthusiastic reception 
accorded the representative of His Holiness, hailed Mon- 
treal as the Rome of the New World in guarding the 
traditions of the Faith, preserving the fruits of the labors 
and sufferings of her founders and unfailing constancy 
in her devotion to the Holy Eucharist. 

During the interval before the opening of the Congress 
the people of Montreal had an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with Father Vaughan, the English Jesuit, whose 
reputation as a pulpit orator is now world-wide. On 
Sunday evening, September 4, the distinguished speaker 
addressed a large audience at the Monument National. 
His auditors are now in a better position to understand 
the reports that for years have come over from London 
of the sensation made there by his sermons and lectures. 
His theme was “ Character,” which he defined as “ life 
dominated by principle.” Three chief engravers and 
moulders of character, said Father Vaughan, were He- 
redity, Environment and Education. The general im- 
pression of the man and of his style of oratory as ex- 
pressed by the Montreal daily Herald is that: “ Father 
Vaughan has a way with him, a very distinctive person- 
ality. He knows how to do what he has to do, but the 
main impression one gets from his manner and method 
is that he feels he has a mission to do it. He has his 
eye on Society, the kind of Society that sapped the vi- 
rility of Rome and of France, and whose manifestations 
he finds very much the same now as they were then. 
Against Society, perishing amid soft Capuan delights, he 
appeals to the individual, to personality, to character. 
That is his whole scheme, apparently, and te the en- 
forcement of the doctrines involved he brings all the re- 
sources of scholarship and of oratory, with the something 
more which is Bernard Vaughan and nobody else.” Un- 
fortunately some remarks about Protestantism were takem 
amiss. Later during the week the Reverend lecturer 
publicly expressed his regrets that he should have been 
misunderstood ; he had nothing but kind feelings towards 
Protestants, which however did not prevent him from 
presuming to judge Protestantism. 

The solemn opening of the Twenty-first Eucharistic 
Congress took place on Tuesday evening. By that time 
one hundred and ten members of the hierarchy had ar- 
rived. They came from every part of Canada and the 
United States, from England, Ireland and Scotland; 
from British Guiana and Argentina; from Germany, 
France and Belgium; from the West Indies and Aus- 
tralia; from Martinique, Mexico and Central America; 
from Cape Colony in South Africa and Wellington in 
New Zealand. Princes of the Church, Archbishops, 
Right Reverend Bishops and Monsignori, heads of Re- 
ligious Orders and Religious communities, and more than 
a thousand of the reverend clergy, secular and regular, 
with hundreds of thousands of the Faithful were gath- 
ered in the city of Maisonneuve whose first act on land- 
ing on this soil was to raise an altar to the Lord. Pére 
Vimont, runs the story, was the celebrant of the Mass. 
Turning to the little congregation he spoke in words 
which in the light of to-day are nothing short of pro- 
phetic. “ Brethren,” he said, “ you are a grain of mus- 
tard-seed that shall rise and grow till its branches over- 
shadow the earth. You are few, but your work is the 
work of God. His smile is on you, and your children 
shall fill the land.” 

The afternoon waned; the sun sank behind the west- 
ern forest and twilight came on. Fireflies were twinkling: 
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over the darkened meadow. They caught them, tied 
them with threads into shining festoons and hung them 
before the altar where the Host remained exposed. They 
then pitched their tents, lighted their bivouac fires, sta- 
tioned their guards, and lay down to rest. Such was the 
birthright of Montreal. The Eucharistic Christ had 
taken possession of the island where ever since he has 
found loving and grateful hearts. Montreal paid her 
first honors to the Holy Eucharist on the 18th of May, 
1642. What a glorious history has been her devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament from that day to this! and 
how fitting the choice of Montreal for the Eucharistic 
Congress to which should come men of every race and 
from every clime, subject to the authority of the same 
pontiff and chanting the same Credo, to profess their 
unswerving allegiance to their Eucharistic Lord. 


Mount Tabor of the New World 


MONTREAL, Sept. 11. 

The most important exercise on the program of the 
Eucharistic Congress were undoubtedly the public pro- 
fessions of faith by clergy and laity in the mystery of 
the Blessed Sacrament. The public and private receptions 
tendered the Cardinal Legate, the various devotional ser- 
vices in the churches, the almost bewildering succession 
of public meetings, with morning and afternoon sessions 
in half-a-dozen spacious halls, where papers were read 
and lectures delivered for three days, in French for the 
French Canadians and in English for the others, all treat- 
ing of the one great theme, how to acquire for oneself 
and to spread among others the knowledge and praise of 
Our Lord in the Sacrament of His Love, the procession 
of thirty thousand children, a spectacle of beauty, as with 
waving flags and dipping bannerets they threw flowers as 
they passed at the foot of the throne of the Papal Legate, 
the solemn pontifical Mass at midnight in the great 
church of Notre Dame, attended by fourteen thousand de- 
vout worshipers, the assemblage in the Arena of twenty- 
five thousand young men, La Jeunesse Canadienne, 
the cream of Canadian youth and the hope of the 
Church and the Dominion,—all these were but incidents 
in the week’s work of the Congress, more or less neces- 
sary for its completeness and adding variety to the 
proceedings, but in no way essential, if viewed apart, to 
the success of the great object which had drawn so 
many together from all parts of the world. Some of the 
opening exercises were marred by cold and rain, with 
serious discomfort to the visitors. The two public demon- 
strations which were the chief features of the Congress 
and to the success of which especially the worthy Arch- 
bishop of Montreal, the Most Rev. Paul Bruchési, had 
directed his efforts, were the Solemn Pontifical Mass on 
Mount Royal, and the procession in honor of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament, with which the week’s festivities 
came to a close. Both of these demonstrations were 
carried out with a degree of perfection far surpassing the 
most sanguine expectation. 

The solemn Mass was sung on the wide stretch of 
green on the slope of the mountain that has given its 
name to the city lying between its base and the St. Law- 
rence. The services were to have taken place on Friday, 
but owing to weather conditions were wisely deferred to 
the day following. Of course, Pontifical Mass, on a 
mountain side, is no unusual spectacle for Canadians; 
but on this occasion the environment was different and 
the added features rare. Never in the history of 





Canada has so tremendous and imposing an assemblage 
gathered to participate in a single act of worship and 
of faith. The scene was one of indescribable beauty. 
After days of clouds and rain not a fleck was seen in 
the vault of blue which enclosed the ceremonies and the 
multitude, as in some majestic temple not made of 
hands. Bright and clear, the air was crisp with the 
vigor of a September morn. The sun diffused a gentle 
radiance. The earth was mantled in richest green, and 
as far as the eye could reach myriad faces turned to the 
central point, where the Sacrifice of Calvary was to be 
again consummated. The towering mountain in the 
background added to the solemnity and the awe. In what 
other spot on earth could nature present such a curtain 
against which to project this amazing picture. For the 
nonce Mount Royal became Mount Tabor and not a soul 
present but felt as the Apostles when they exclaimed, 
Lord, it is good for us to be here. The mountains will 
skip with joy, said the eloquent Dominican, as he spoke 
to that vast congregation, and so it seemed. The canopy 
erected over the altar was massive in construction and 
gigantic in proportions. Its dazzling whiteness con- 
trasted with the blue of the sky and the green of the 
fields. The festoons and banners only heightened the 
effect. The figured angels from its summit seemed to 
trumpet to the four quarters of the globe a summons 
to all Christians to be present at the adorable sacrifice, 
while high above all a brilliant cross, whose electric 
bulbs were turned by sunlight to studded diamonds, pro- 
claimed the coming of the King of Kings. 

It was a happy thought to bring the massive bells from 
a city church and hang them on a gigantic frame-work far 
out on the field. All morning long the chimes pealed 
The bass tones of the huge bourdon carried the softer 
trebles announcing the Sanctus, and doubled and pro- 
longed peals of music proclaimed the solemn moment 
when the Sacred Host was raised on high. Every head 
was bared and every knee was bent. Were there two 
hundred or three hundred thousand standing and kneeling 
around that great white throne? There was no counting 
the number. Yet when the Cardinal Legate imparted the 
benediction at the end of the Mass, one standing on the 
fringe of that vast throng caught the words of the solemn 
invocation, or at least a word or two distinctly though 
faintly wafted, as it were, by angels on the still air,—a 
benediction not soon to be forgotten. David, the prophet, 
beheld a vision similar to that witnessed Saturday on 
Mount Royal, when he sang, “ Bless the Lord, O My 
Soul; O Lord My God, thou art exceeding great. Thou 
hast put on praise and beauty: and art clothed with light 
as with a garment. Who stretchest out the heaven as a 
pavilion. Who makest Thy angels spirits. The moun- 
tains ascend, and the plains descend into the place which 
thou hast founded for them. Let all the earth be moved 
at His presence. Say ye among the Gentiles, the Lord 


hath reigned.” 5. & 
The Final Triumph 


The Eucharistic Procession on Sunday, which was 
the crowning event of the Congress, was vast and im- 
posing. It was planned and carried out on a scale of 
magnificence never witnessed before on the North Ameri- 
can contintent. Notre Dame was the starting point and 
Mount Royal the glorious terminus. The three miles 
of intervening streets were bright with color and joyous 
with life. Flags and festoons and varied decorations, 
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with the papal colors predominating, fairly hid from view 
the houses and public buildings along the route. The 
people! There is the story. What a _ concourse! 
Where they came from no one knows, how many viewed 
the procession one can but surmise. Montreal was there 
and the visitors who arrived that morning added another 
hundred thousand to the vast assemblage of visitors 
during the week. Every coign of vantage was taken by 
reverent sightseers. From roadway and sidewalk, and 
the approaches to the houses, from balconies and win- 
dows up to the very roofs and on the roofs themselves, 
they waited and gazed. The day had the golden glow 
that occasionally marks the late summer in Canada. 
Earth, air and sky seemed in harmony with the oc- 
casion. It was warmer than on the previous day. The 
earnest prayers of many had been heard. There was 
a soothing balm in the breeze, and from the great 
stretches of lawn on the mountain rose a delicate heat 
haze. The day had proved propitious, and every heart 
was grateful. What were some of the features that 
made this Procession of the Blessed Sacrament differ- 
ent from any other? It was one o’clock when the pro- 
cession started. Four hours later the solemn peal of the 
bourdon of Notre Dame, one of the largest bells in the 
world, and the joyous clangor of all the bells in the city, 
proclaimed to the hundreds of thousands of the faithful 
that the Cardinal Legate, carrying the Sacred Host, was 
leaving the great church that overlooks Place d’Armes. 

The demonstration was in the widest sense interna- 
tional. Every part of Canada, every state in the Union, 
South America and Mexico, Europe, Africa and Asia, 
were represented in that tribute of love and adoration to 
the Eucharistic Emmanuel. Police, firemen, zouaves, 
cadets, Catholic young men, Hibernians, Catholic forest- 
ers, French-Canadian Artisans, Knights of Columbus, 
Irish Societies, Montreal Parish Organizations, Indians 
from Caughnawaga, some of them in the dress of the 
chieftains of their tribe, Chinese, proudly flying the 
dragon banner of the Celestial Kingdom, Syrians, 
Italians, Greek Catholics, Lithuanians, Poles, groups of 
other nationalities in varying picturesqueness, among 
them the Catholic Club of New York, the Stars and 
Stripes in the van, delegates from Boston, brooklyn, 
Plattsburg, N. Y., and towns of New Jersey, the Pitts- 
burg choir, such were some of the constituents of the 
first part of the procession representing the laity. Then 
followed a striking array of Franciscans, Jesuits, Domini- 
cans, Redemptorists, Trappists and Priests and Brothers 
of various Religious congregations. 

Quite a different picture was presented by a great choir 
of boys in scarlet cassocks and white surplices, singing 
hymns in praise of the Blessed Sacrament and leading an 
apparently endless number of Seminarians and priests, 
canons, mitred abbots, (125) bishops and archbishops, 
each clad in the vestments of his ecclesiastical rank, pre- 
ceding the baldachino, under which walked the stately 
Papal Legate, bearing the Sacred Host, and followed by 
Cardinal Logue, Primate of All Ireland and Cardinal 
Gibbons, of Baltimore. After the Church dignitaries 
came another notable array. Cheers broke out when the 
tall figure of the Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
was discerned at the head of several of. the highest 
officials in the Dominion, the Hon. Secretary of State, 
the Hon. Minister of Marine and the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Sir Lomer Gouin, Premier of 
Quebec, was also present, with many members of the 
Legislative Assembly, the Chief Justices and the Justices 
of the Court of Appeal, and the Superior Court in their 





robes ; Mayor Guerin, of Montreal, the City Clerk, Mem- 
bers of the Board of Control and City Council, judges, 
a long line of members of the bar, the faculty of Laval 
University, in cap and gown, and hundreds of profes- 
sional men, wearing frock coats and silk hats. Governor 
Pothier, of Rhode Island, and staff, the latter in their 
uniforms, had a special place of honor 

The lay organizations had their bands of music. The 
clergy and religious bodies sang hymns or chanted the 
Magnificat and the Benedictus or said their beads aloud, 
while now and then a refrain such as the “ Ave Maria 
Ora pro nobis,’ would be caught up and chanted in 
unison by people and clergy. 

Before the Cardinal Legate had reached the magnifi- 
cent repository on Mount Royal, the hastening day had 
closed, and the late summer evening faded into night. 
The moon shed its pale beams from beyond the mountain, 
A blaze of glorious light illumined the altar and the 
towering canopy. Three thousand voices solemnly in- 
toned the Tantum Ergo, the Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament was imparted to the vast host of 
silent adorers to the booming of cannon and the clangor 
gf bells, and the great Eucharistic Congress of 1910 was 
at an end. Bs os 


The ‘‘ Divine Right ’’ Speech of Emperor William 


Municu, AuGust 29, 1910. 

Well informed people in Berlin are quite assured that 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg was not surprised at 
the address. If, as some affirm, the Chancellor had not 
read the speech before its delivery, at least he was fully 
aware of the Emperor’s views in the matter discussed at 
Konigsberg and most probably he had, in his last inter- 
view with His Majesty, been made aware of William’s 
purpose to say just what was said. Surely the Emperor 
could not have been ignorant of the effect his words were 
likely to produce in the popular mind, and he must there- 
fore have recognized the difficulty he was about to create 
for his Chancellor in the latter’s future dealings with the 
parties in the Reichstag. One can hardly believe then 
that he would be so imprudent as to wish to have his ut- 
terances at Konigsberg come like a bolt from the blue 
upon his representative before that body. The whole af- 
fair will unquestionably be ventilated early in the ap- 
proaching meeting of parliament, and we shall then see 
that von Bethmann-Hollweg will not shirk responsibility 
for the address, but will rather take upon himself full 
accountability for the public expression of William’s 
views which has so disturbed the opposition. 

The German liberal and socialistic press have been 
particularly sharp in their criticism of the Konigsberg 
speech of Emperor William and unsparing in their at- 
tacks on the principles therein set forth by His Majesty. 
A decidedly more temperate tone was assumed in the edi- 
torial comment of Conservative organs and Germania, 
the mouthpiece of the Centre party, followed the example 
of these latter writers. Really there seems to have been 
no special reason for the outburst which marked the Em- 
peror’s “ divine right” pronouncement on that occasion. 
He certainly affirmed no new position in Konigsberg. 
Germany has long since recognized the stand William 
has taken in regard to his prerogative and authority and 
one is inclined to ask what may be the underlying motive 
of the world-wide flurry this latest expression of his view 
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The Eucharistic Congress 


The people of. Montreal are, no doubt, enjoying a time 
of pleasant retrospect over the festivities which culmini- 
nated in the Eucharistic procession on last Sunday. The 
great multitudes have departed; the bright colors of 
flowers and waving banners have vanished; and the air 
is once more hushed at the foot of Mount Royal. But 
there is felt no sense of vacancy and loss as a reaction to 
the glory that has departed; for that was not the gloria 
mundi which disappears with last year’s snow or with 
the setting of a single sun. The “pomp of yesterday ” 
was not in this instance “one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 
It was a part of that untransitory glory that is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. The celebrations of last 
week have left behind, not only in the hearts of Catholics 
in Montreal and in the new world, but wherever 
Catholic life flourishes, a feeling of exultation and of 
triumph and the echoes of a divine promise that trans- 
cends time and lightens its burdens. The Eucharistic 
Congress this year, as in preceding years, was a world- 
wide testimony of Catholic Faith, a gauntlet flung to 
It was the rallying of troops about 
their Leader and the public unfurling of His Standard 
as a protest against doubt and sin. 

The Eucharistic congresses have been so many ocular 
proofs to a world, which does not wish to be convinced, of 
the profound and vigorous vitality of the Catholic 
Church. All nations are eager to be represented in them; 
all classes of men take enthusiastic part in them; they 
focus the sentiment and thought of no particular coteries, 
no favored minorities, but of entire races and countries; 
they are not the impulsive expressions of a mere emotion, 
but the disciplined, yet forceful, manifestation of an in- 
tellectual attitude that involves high moral aims and 
purity of life. The Congress of last week was, like all 
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its predecessors, a synthesis of reason and faith; of con- 
duct and belief; of spontaneous, individual spiritual life 
and the healthy restraints and guidance of divine dogma ; 
of all those opposites of intellectualism and sheer feeling 
which are the dual sources of all the world’s error and 
misery whenever they are not reconciled in that faith 
which Christ came to give us and over which His teach- 
ing Church is the Christ-appointed guardian. 

This modern reassertion of the Church’s Faith in the 
greatest of Christian sacraments is another of those 
striking illustrations of how the Church is always renew- 
ing, in an historical sense, the life of her Divine Founder. 
When Christ first propounded the sacramental mystery 
of His Body and Blood, some who heard Him ex- 
claimed incredulously: “ How can this man give us His 
flesh to eat?” Christ’s reply in nowise modified, mini- 
mized or surrendered in the smallest particular the plain 
meaning of His solemn declaration. He repeated what 
He had said before with fresh emphasis and even more 
solemn explicitness: ‘“ Amen, amen, I say unto you. Ex- 
cept you eat the Flesh of the Son of man, and drink His 
Blood, you shall not have life in you.” 

Incredulity and doubt, pride and worldiness, still fling 
the ancient sneer: “ How can this man give us his 
flesh to eat?”’ And the Church, the mystical Christ, un- 
daunted flings back in no uncertain terms the same reply. 
She is not intimidated by fears of apostacy, lest many ot 
her disciples go back and walk no more with her; nor is 
she influenced by any desire for powerful affiliations to 
the extent of bating one jot or tittle of the truth delivered 
to her by her Divine Master. As in the Middle Ages, she 
rebuked weak and dying faith by instituting the feast of 
Corpus Christi, so in this age she rebukes it by reaffirm- 
ing, boldly and publicly, with processions and solemn 
ceremonies and concourse of her clergy and scholars and 
people from every land, the very words which Christ re- 
peated with such deliberate reiteration in the face of 
hatred, doubt and incredulity. 

We are not told by St. John what was the fate of those 
who “went back and walked no more with Him,” be- 
cause of this hard saying. But we do know the lot of 
those who have rejected the Eucharistic doctrine of the 
Church and walked no more with her. The consequences 
are visible in corporate disunion, the waning of spiritual 
life and the gradual decay of all faith. Not so in the 
Church that has always remained true to the letter and 
spirit of the Message entrusted to her. In the words of 
the Cardinal legate: “‘ Where else can we meet such 
unity of faith, such unity of leadership, such union of 
souls in love, in convictions and in conduct? The secret 
of this unity, the bond of this union, lies in the Sacra- 
ment which has brought about this congress—the Euchar- 
ist. Grouped around the same altar, united in oblation 
of the same Sacrifice, seated at the same Table, invited to 
the same Banquet, we drink from the same cup; we eat 
the same Bread—the Body of Him who in uniting Him- 





self to us unites us all to Him.” 
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The Oppressed Seminarians 


The news is flashed over the wires that the Pope in- 
sists on excluding the daily newspaper from theological 
seminaries. This, of course, only goes to show how de- 
plorably His Holiness lags behind in the world’s triumph- 
ant progress. 

What better panorama of the field of his future work 
can there be for the youthful and enthusiastic cleric who 
is soon to wrestle with the world’s gigantic problems, than 
that which is set before his eyes, by pen and picture in 
the daily press? What more expeditious way is there of 
getting into touch with the great movements of humanity, 
of sympathizing with its aspirations, of appreciating its 
needs, of understanding its intellectual and moral moods, 
of being able to employ its language which is the quick, 
vivid, terse, picturesque manner of expression of the 
reportorial and editorial staff of the great journals of the 
country. The clergy of the present cannot live like 
hermits, but must be among, with, and for the people all 
the time. In brief, the constant and serious perusal of 
the daily paper is indispensable for the well-equipped 
ecclesiastic of to-day. 

Is this true? Scarcely. For in the first place the 
ecclesiastic of to-day should be an intelligent man. But 
not even its most ardent admirers will maintain that the 
daily press is a school of thought; indeed it makes no 
pretense to intellectual penetration or depth of research, 
or strictness of logic or even accuracy of statement. It 
has no time to verify, or reason, or think. What it says 
to day it will correct to-morrow. Again, the future priest 
must be a man of very delicate conscience, whose sacred 
office will compel him later on to deal with the foulest 
things in. human nature and to do so without self-con- 
tamination. But such a result can hardly be achieved by 
daily browsing on the horrible things that are constantly 
displayed in glaring headlines to catch the eye with the 
most salacious and suggestive details in the text. <A 
morbid curiosity will inevitably be developed. 

Furthermore, his religious instincts, which ought to 
be of the keenest, cannot fail to be blurred by the con- 
stant study of the wildest vagaries of the human mind 
in the domain both of the natural and supernatural. But 
they are the very things that the enterprising editor 
seizes on to attract readers and increase the circulation. 
Nor can refinement of thought and language endure when 
one accustoms one’s mind to daily accounts of brutal 
games and prize’ fights and murders and crimes of every 
kind. Nor will the divinely appointed instruments for 
uplifting the world, viz.: the Holy Scripture and the 
Church’s doctrines be found in the columns of the yel- 
low or other journals. Finally, such publications will not 
be helpful in developing any of those natural powers 
which are cultivated by men whom God has chosen to 
mold and guide immortal souls. It was not by assimilat- 
ing the paganism of their times that Cyril of Jerusalem 
acquired his marvellous lucidity of style, that Gregory 





of Neocxsarea rose to such sublimity of eloquence, that 
Basil could rank with the best writers of antiquity, that 
Gregory of Nazianzen, while standing side by side with 
the greatest orators of any age or nation, was able at 
the same time to weave the golden threads of Grecian 
rhythm around the noble dogmas of Jesus Christ; that 
Athanasius surpassed all the ancients in depth and sub- 
limity of thought, that Chrysostom could pour from his 
lips such constant streams of golden e'oquence, and 
Origen amass such limitless stores of learning. And yet 
the Church has a right to seek such men in her clergy 
at every stage of her existence. She will not find them 
if she brings them up on the daily newspaper. 


The Philosopher’s Ghost 


A private séance of some of the chiefs of Spiritualism 
was held in Boston on September 5. Its object was to 
obtain a message from the late Professor William James, 
who during life was a victim of that dark superstition. 
Their curiosity was rewarded. A spirit took sudden pos- 
session of the medium, and in the name of Professor 
James told the company that he is at peace with himseif 
and all mankind in a life beyond any conception he had 
formed while on earth. 

It is utterly, inexpressibly sad. Could we learn any- 
thing of some departed one we should wisn to know first 
of all whether he is at peace with God. Of Professor 
James’s relations with his Creator the spirit said nothing. 
Could such a departed tell us its life of bliss, it would 
speak of the beauty of our Divine Saviour, the Eternal 
Word reigning forever in His Humanity; of Mary, His 
most holy Mother, Queen over all the heavenly citizens ; 
of angels and saints; of its own perfect beatitude in the 
eternal vision of God, in its constant perception of His 
love, and in its endless service of loving adoration, the 
necessary consequence of that vision and of that per- 
ception. These things would not seem altogether inex- 
pressible to it, nor unintelligible to us. We all have 
known them in some measure by faith, since reason first 
dawned. But of such the spirit did not speak. It has 
no experience of them, and about things so holy, so 
tremendous it dared not lie. Hence it assured the lis- 
teners that Professor James, not having accustomed him- 
self to his new surroundings, i$ unable yet to speak as 
clearly as he would like. Who can imagine a Christian 
soul having to labor painfully to accustom itself to its 
Father’s house? 

There is a life beyond the grave in the country of the 
Blessed. Of this bright land Virgil, pagan though he 
was, had a faint apprehension: 


“Largior hic campos zxther et lumine vestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.” 


“ Here is an ampler ether bathing in essential light the 
fields that know a sun and stars which are all their 
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own. 
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But that sun and that light dimly seen by Virgil, God 
has revealed to us: 
“And the city hath no need of the sun nor of the moon 
to shine in it. For the glory of God hath enlight- 
ened it and the Lamb is the lamp thereof.” 


From this heavenly country the spirit who spoke in 
Boston on behalf of the philosopher is shut out for all 
eternity. Alas! that men and women whose inheritance 
it is through the Blood of Jesus Christ, renounce it to 
join themselves to devils. 


Catholic Universities Needed 


There has been of late years a growing disposition in 
certain quarters to take decided stand against the multi- 
plication of universities in this country. Quite re- 
cently the accredited representative of the Carnegie 
Fund, in a report on the Medical schools visited by him, 
affirmed that the suppression of many existing university 
schools and the union of others to form strong schools at 
central points would ensure advantageous results in the 
educational field. One of the staff attached to the new 
Loyola University of Chicago has recently answered this 
contention from a Catholic standpoint. 

The writer, so far from accepting the assertion that a 
surplus of universities exists, presents persuasive reasons 
to indicate that there is room for a Catholic university 
in every large city. Andrew Carnegie’s Educational Trust 
suggests the underlying general argument put forward. 
To meet a situation arising from the aid granted by the 
ironmaster’s millions to schools professing to be non- 
sectarian, the Catholic university is imperatively needed. 
These favored schools ostensibly teach no special form of 
Christianity, yet, in matter of fact, they freely allow 
doctrines to be taught that are destructive of Christianity 
and of all revealed religion. The Catholic young man or 
woman entering these universities must assume that the 
teaching and faith of their parents and of the Catholic 
school of their childhood are mere traditions of a super- 
Morals, also, are a matter of opinion, and 
as changeable as are the styles of dress. The Catholic 
university will meet the lamentable condition thus 
created, since while it affords its students a complete 
measure of secular knowledge, it will at the same time 
safeguard their faith and morals. 

Secondary reasons, arising from the monopoly of 
educational right which the Carnegie Fund is attempting 
gradually to arrogate to itself, confirm the strength of 
this fundamental argument. In the existent regulations 
regarding the Fund’s institutions, Catholic colleges are 
discriminated against, and they are so burdened with 
conditions imposed by Universities and Educational As- 
sociations, that their graduates are seriously handicapped 
in their purpose to enter the professions. In conse- 
quence, unless there be a Catholic University ready to 
deal fairly with them, they will be easily impressed with 
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the idea that only certain favored and to them dangerous 
institutions are worth frequenting. Moreover, these non- 
sectarian universities so-called, will allow a young man to 
finish his college course in two years, provided he passes 
over to their professional schools. This advantage is 
telling against all the smaller colleges, Catholic and non- 
denominational alike. It is not to be expected that a 
young man will spend eight years in obtaining degrees 
that may be attained in six. 

When we recall, in addition that, commonly to-day, 
a high school certificate admits candidates to work in pro- 
fessional schools of law, medicine and science, we need 
not wonder that the drift of young men is strong towards 
universities which are doing all in their power to elimi- 
nate the small college. There is but one way to set 
aside the danger this drift must needs entail to Catholic 
higher training. We must, contends the paper we have 
referred to, establish and equip our own Catholic Uni- 
versities to secure the fair dealing and impartial oppor- 
tunity our Catholic young people should enjoy. 


What Next in Nicaragua? 


Madriz has departed, like his predecessor Zelaya, and 
neither received a cordial invitation to remain as a show- 
piece in any part of Central America, where ex-presi- 
dents most do congregate. General Estrada is known as a 
Liberal in politics, and therefore allied with the old 
regime, in fact, as the recipient of marked favors from 
the Zelaya administration; his defection, consequently, 
bore some of the ear-marks of thanklessness, for it hurt 
the hand that had fed him. The main support of the 
revolution, however, came from the ranks of the Con- 
servatives, who were personally and politically opposed 
to Zelaya. He had ousted them from office when he 
became president, and had ruled with a high hand, even 
for Central America. 

Lofty patriotism and sympathy for the neglected Con- 
servatives may have started Estrada on his revolutionary 
course, or he may have seen greater advantages for 
himself in case of the overthrow of the existing order; 
but, though nearly every part of the country acknowl- 
edges the sway of the provisional government, it does not 
follow that the dove of peace may now look around for 
a permanent perch. The Conservatives, aided by some 
Liberals, have been victorious. What promises were 
made, what “trading” was done, nobody can now say; 
in fact, it would be hazardous to estimate how much 
benefit the United States, or some of its citizens, may 
draw from the overthrow of Madriz and his supporters. 
It is plain, however, that a certain amount of haggling 
and bickering will follow among the victors. 

Will this degenerate into a renewal of hostilities? As 
the history of the revolution was unfolded from day to 
to day, it was patent that this Government, while ob- 
serving, possibly; a neutrality such as the law of nations 
demands, did not disguise its own preference. We trust 
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that the critical stage which Nicaraguan politics have 
now reached will prompt the influential men of the coun- 
try to establish a government that will restore peace, 
permit agriculture to receive due attention, and develop 
trade, for American interests are too largely represented 
in the republic to be ignored by Washington. If the 
Nicaraguans wish to keep the Yankee troops out of their 
country, let them secure the Yankee settlers, miners and 
merchants in their right to “ life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 


‘* Priest-Ridden ’’ and ‘‘ Minister-Ridden ’’ 


The latest census of religious bodies issued by the 
Government Bureau of the Census contains much inter- 
esting information about the religious affiliation of the 
people of the United States. The compilers of the census 
not only give us statistics concerning the numerical 
strength of the principal religious organizations, but also 
go into details as to how the numbers are divided, the 
number of ministers and clergymen, the number of 
churches and their value, and similar information. The 
running text interprets the figures and draws many gen- 
eral deductions which make absorbing reading. 

One deduction we had to make ourselves, and it may 
occasion some surprise to that class of writers whose 
principal objection to Catholics is that they are “ priest- 
ridden.” The census gives the membership in the vari- 
ous Churches and the number of ministers in each 
Church; but it does not compute the percentage. The 
result of our attempt to supply the omission is as fol- 
laws: The percentage’ of ministers in the Methodist 
Church is .0069; Baptist, .007; Presbyterian, .0068; 
Episcopalian, .006; Christian Scientist, .014; all the 
Protestant bodies combined, .007. The Catholic per- 
centage of clergymen is .001. 

The inference to be drawn from these percentages 
needs no explicit statement. We might, however, merely 
refer to the fact that a minister with a family to support 
is apt to be much more burdensome, so far as the pocket 
is concerned, than a celibate priest. 

Our purpose in calling attention to these statistics must 
not be misunderstood. We have no fault to find with 
other religious bodies for their comparatively large num- 
ber of ministers. As the world is going at present we 
would prefer to see their number on the increase rather 
than otherwise. But, we submit, in view of the above 
figures, that they should be more careful, not to say more 
charitable, whenever they feel inclined to describe the 
Catholic Church as groaning under a monstrous incubus 
of eccelesiasticism. It is a favorite metaphor of godless 
demagogues which, repeated by them, will react to their 
own discredit and confusion. We venture in conclusion 
to assert that neither Spain nor Italy exceeds, if it at all 
equals, the proportion of priests to the Catholic popula- 
tion which we witness in the case of Protestant bodies 
and their ministers in the United States. 





POSTAGE STAMPS. 


When Sir Rowland Hill issued the first penny postage stamp 
for general circulation in 1840, he could have had only a faint 
idea of the benefit that he was conferring on a letter-writing and 
letter-receiving public. Probably he had no thought at all of 
postage stamps as a source of revenue for countries and private 
individuals as well, yet the sale of uncancelled stamps forms no 
insignificant source of revenue for the smaller countries and 
colonies. These stamps are not bought for prepaying letters and 
packages; a far nobler destiny is theirs, for they are to be treas- 
ured in all their unsoiled loveliness in albums which the wealth 
of the rich, or the modest means of the less favored by fortune 
have provided for them. 

The first issue of stamps by the United States took place in 
1847, and consisted of only two values, namely, a five-cent Frank- 
lin and a ten-cent Washington, the first President and the first 
Postmaster General thus being commemorated. In those good old 
days prepayment of postage was optional, and it was as much a 
young man’s prerogative to pay the postage of letters received 
from his lady friends as it now is to pay for their theatre tickets 
and ice-cream soda. 

Old General Zachary Taylor, after his military exploits in 
Mexico, had been greatly molested, it seems, by correspondents 
who sent him all kinds of good advice and encouragement with- 
out affixing the necessary stamps to secure the free delivery of 
their manuscript. The result was that the old gentleman gave 
explicit directions to the postmaster to forward to the Dead Let- 
ter Office at Washington any unprepaid mail that might be ad- 
dressed to him. This order undoubtedly saved him many a 
picayune, for postage at that time was much higher than now; 
but it was also the cause of a glad surprise to the Louisiana 
planter, who took far more interest in his sugar cane and his 
slaves than he did in party politics. When, therefore, the Whig 
Convention at Philadelphia, in 1848, nominated him for Presi- 
dent, and notified him by letter without paying the necessary post- 
age, that all-important letter shared the fate of its unworthy 
fellows and was hustled off to the Dead Letter Office. In due 
time a delegation of patriots was sent to communicate the news 
officially to the old planter, whom they found wholly ignorant of 
the honor, for the tell-tale telegraph had not yet penetrated that 
remote district, and the letter had gone to Washington. 

Sir Rowland Hill sold his stamps at a penny apiece and was 
satisfied, yet those stamps now command $75, a fairly good in- 
crease for seventy years. Few United States stamps show such 
a rise in value above their face, the thirty-cent Franklin of 1851- 
56, now held at $200, being one of the most glaring exceptions. 
In 1869 the Government brought out an issue of eleven different 
stamps, from one cent to ninety cents, face value, which, for 
novelty and beauty of design, far surpassed any others that had 
appeared before. All are now worth from four to forty-five times 
their face value. The more recent issues will never show such 
an advance, for as soon as they appear the dealers lay in a large 
supply and hold them at a moderate advance over their cost. 

Some stamps which were once obtainable for nothing are now 
worth a handsome sum. Up to thirty years ago, the various de- 
partments of the Government had their own stamps for affixing 
to mail matter of an official character. If one wrote to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, he received a reply to which was at- 
tached a stamp of a fine straw color, but so many such letters 
were sent and answered that the three-cent “ Agriculture” is 
worth only a trifle. Not so with the “ Executive.” In the palmy 
days of the “departments,” a certain callow youth was seized 
with a violent attack of the “autograph” fever, and he was 
moved to apply to the President of the United States. The favor 
was graciously accorded and the reply came, bearing a very 
pretty carmine label, “ Executive, Three Cents.” That stamp is 
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now catalogued at $5; it cost three cents, namely, the postage on 
the letter to the President. 

Stamps are now so plentiful that any one may secure, at small 
outlay, a very pleasing assortment, but they are so numerous that 
only the very wealthy cam have what approaches a complete col- 
lection, Hence it is that nowadays people “ specialize,” that is, 
they devote their attention to some particular country or coun- 
tries and aim at a choice and complete collection in their special 
field rather than at an ungainly aggregation of “ junk,” to use 
the trade name for cheap and common stamps. 


H. J. S. 


LITERATURE 


The Science of Poetry and the Philosophy of Language. By 
Hupson Maxim. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. Price, $2.50. 

The fact that Mr. Maxim is widely known as a practical sci- 
entist and the inventor of smokeless powders and high explosives 
will excite some curiosity concerning his views on poetry. But 
we cannot say that it will create any great expectations. Too 
many life-long students and practitioners in the noble domain of 
the Muses have tried in vain to analyze down to its elementary 
constituents the charm of poetry to allow us to suppose that the 
mystery will be unriddled as soon as a busy scientist finds the 
leisure to employ his brain on the subject. It is no doubt a 
matter of congratulation that the author has sought to keep his 
sympathies fresh and to retain broadness of outlook amid the 
absorbing tasks of his narrow profession; and, as a history of 
his effort to cultivate tastes that might else languish, this book 
promises, and indeed possesses, more than ordinary interest. 
We cannot, however, accept it as a serious contribution to critical 
literature. It contains many good passages; it is extraordinarily 
good for a man whose achievements as an inventor are so dis- 
tinguished; but this is saying very little after all. 

As one might suppose, the author has no misgivings about his 
ability to throw light upon a question that has puzzled so many 
great minds before him. He says in his preface that all this air 
of mystery about what is poetry and what is not poetry has been 
carefully cultivated by persons who wished thereby te enhance 
their own prestige by maintaining a position of exclusiveness 
and giving the multitudes to understand that what they, the crit- 
ics, saw from the heights was invisible and incomprehensible to 
the common herd of folk. But, just as Galileo shattered the 
clouds of orthodoxy by a single ray of scientific truth, and just 
as Darwin staggered all those who “had been taught to believe 
in man’s Divine origin” by “convincing” them that “man and 
monkey are descendants of a common ancestor,” and just as a 
little use of reason has swept away the “faith and fear and fire” 
which for nearly two thousand years controlled the Christian 
world, so Mr. Maxim very smugly and confidently proposes to 
make one important, final, mighty effort of his scientific mind, 
and all this nonsense about the intangible and impalpable and un- 
analyzable quality of poetry will be dismissed once and for all 
from our literature. A schoolboy will be able to detect poetry in 
the space above a street-car window or sham in the pages of 
William Shakespeare. All the crooked paths will be made 
straight and those who need mystery in order to live at all will be 
driven from literature. Science has robbed us of the rainbow, 
and now it robs us of poetry. 

Of course, the first thing that interests us in a book like this 
is the definition of poetry which it gives. “ Poetry,” says Mr. 
Maxim, after laboriously preparing and clearing the ground for 
this momentous detonation, “is the expression of insensuous 
thought in sensuous terms by artistic trope and the dignification 
of thought by analogically articulated imagery.” And we have 








lived all these years without knowing it! This is only one of the 
definitions—the easiest one to understand that we could find— 
which Mr. Maxim essays. His various attempts show, at least— 
and this ought to be consoling to literary persons—that his in- 
tellect was hard put to it to make the matter clear. 

Before the author launched any of his definitions he put under 
the magnifying glass certain “examples of real poetry, which are 
recognized even by the acknowledged authorities as being poetry 
of the highest class.” Here are some of the “examples of real 
poetry ” “of the highest class”: 


“Let not our looks put on our purposes.” 
“Your wisdom is consumed in confidence.” 
“A curse shall light upon the limbs of men.” 
“© judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts.” 


It is true the author of these lines is Shakespeare, but we 
should never have dreamt that they were examples of real poetry 
of the higest class. It shows how a scientist of a certain kind, 
if he only cares to do it, can beat anyone at his own game by a 
little effort. 

Another point on which we sought enlightenment from Mr. 
Maxim was that hazy one about verse as a concomitant of poetry. 
And here, we must confess, we were not a little disedified by 
what seemed to be a very unscientific method of investigation on 
the part of the author. He searched out instances of verses 
which plainly were not poetry. And swiftly he concludes that we 
can have poetry without verse. Now to our slow minds the logic 
of this is not clear. We have listened to talking parrots and star- 
lings and phonographs that plainly were not members of the 
human species. Are we to conclude that the race of men can 
remain what it is without any radical faculty of speech? Or, 
again, birds are bipeds without any trace of a human nature: 
therefore you can have men who are not bipeds. This is rather 
loose and slovenly thinking for a scientist. The author does not 
strengthen his case when he refers to instances of poetic prose, 
for poetic prose is an entirely different thing from poetry. Among 
the instances he alludes to are the writings of one whom all our 
critics seem to have completely neglected, videlicet, Robert G. 
Ingersoll. “Ingersoll’s prose,” we read, “was replete with 
poetry and his poetry gave him crowded houses.” After 
this we feel that we are discussing the lofty theme of poetry 
with a self-made man whose range of admiration for things 
poetical includes the rhyming advertisements of soaps and break- 
fast foods. 

We are somewhat surprised as well as grieved that a preten- 
tiously bound volume containing such a wild farrago of ideas, on 
a subject that cannot afford to be vulgarized, should be issued in 
a serious spirit from an American publishing house. We have 
a certain national pride that is painfully exposed to ridicule by 
such publications as this. What can an Englishman or a French- 
man or any foreign man of letters think of us, as long as repu- 
table firms exploit these dreadful crudities? We have hinted at 
only some of the awful things in “ The Science of Poetry.” The 
author thinks that any man can write real poetry if he tries often 
enough. He gives us some precious examples of his own verse- 
making and places them alongside of beautiful lines from the 
great poets in order to illustrate his principles. He rebels against 
the “sayso” of authorities and coins a mass of technical jargon. 
He tells stories, after the manner of Mark Twain or a cheap 
demagogue, to drive home a point in his “scientific” thesis. He 
has all the marks of that class of men who read a few books on 
an unfamiliar topic late in life and at once are seized by the 
c-aviction that they have discovered the hitherto undiscoverable, 
and become possessed with an ungovernable desire to inflict 
their belated enlightenment upon a world that has loved darkness 
too much, 

James J. DALy, s.J. 
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EDUCATION 


One recalls the violent and bitter at- 
tacks which assailed Bishop McFaul, of 
Trenton, a year ago when, in pursuance 
of his plain duty as a Christian pastor, 
he called the attention of the public to 
the irreligious and immoral atmosphere 
of many non-denominational educational 
institutions in this country. There was 
little fairness shown in the attacks and 
no convincing answer was made to the 
definite charges formulated by _ the 
Bishop. There was, to be sure, many an 
article hurriedly prepared to assure the 
public that the Trenton churchman 
should not be taken seriously; that the 
“medievalism” of his training, and a 
certain “narrow and un-American spirit” 
resulting therefrom excluded him from 
the class of trustworthy critics of “ up- 
to-date” and progressive educational 
methods. Instead of categorical answers 
to the claims clearly enunciated regard- 
ing the conditions prevailing in the insti- 
tutions referred to by Bishop McFaul, 
we have been regaled with sneers and 
personalities unworthy of the men using 
them, as they are unworthy too of the 
character and ability of the prelate whose 
charges, after the passing of a year, are 
still unanswered. One may ask what 
attitude these defenders of ex'stent con- 
ditions in America’s educational institu- 
tions shall assume in regard to recent 
criticisms no whit less sharp than those 
of Bishop McFaul. 


*x* * * 


The Rev. Francis A. Clark, the father 


of the Christian Endeavor movement, 
and Dr. A. A. Berle, of the Shawmut 
Congregational Church, Boston, have 


had occasion lately to speak plainly con- 





cerning conditions not uncommon in 
these institutions, and their general repu- 
tation is such as will unquestionably save 
them from the charge of “narrowness” 
and “medievalism.” Rev. Mr. Clark, in 
an address of welcome to the delegates 
attending a recent conference on the 
moral and religious training of the young 
held at Sagamore Beach, asserted that 
there is “flagrant immorality in our pub- 
lic schools, and in some of our colleges, 
even, gross immorality, drunkenness and 
lechery are no bar to a degree.” 

Dr. Clark declared that he had re- 
ceived letters from persons in all parts 
of the country describing immoral con- 
ditions among high school _ pupils. 
“ These letters,” he said, “did not come 
from cranks and scatter-brain would-be 
reformers, but from teachers and pastors 
and heartbroken parents: Others who 
have not written have poured into my 
ears shocking tales of conditions which, 
if only half true, demand instant consid- 
eration and reform.” 

' Dr. Berle, in an address before this 
same conference, declared: 

“Thousands of parents are less ac- 
quainted with their children than their 
teachers, their parlors, their playmates or 
their neighbors. The public schools to- 
day are assuming functions which belong 
to the home, and which, being delegated 
to an agency outside of the home, makes 
for disintegration of the unity of home 
life. Others have been given over to the 
Church, which, likewise, is to-day doing 
scores of things which it has no proper 
business to be doing. . The only reason 
why it is doing this is because it is not 
being done in the home.” 

x * * 

Nor was there lacking an authoritative 
word regarding a feature of American 
college and high school life, which Cath- 
olic critics have long been scoring as 
vicious in its tendencies. E. S. Hosmer, 
an actual Principal of a well-known New 
England High School, three years ago 
condemned in his annual report to his 
school committee the so-called “ frats”’ 
as they exist in high schools. He was 
asked by the conference to express his 
opinion on them and to tell whether any- 
thing had been done to improve the feat- 
ures which he had formerly condemned 
in these student organizations. Mr. Hos- 
mer asserted that initiations in these ex- 
clusive organizations are ridiculous and 
humiliating for the candidates, and he 
added that his experience convinced him 
that these organizations unhappily foster 
a class spirit among the students which 
should not exist in this country. No 
steps, meantime, were being taken to 
correct the detrimental tendencies nat- 
urally accompanying the existence of 
such associations, 








These men, whose frankly spoken judg- 
ment we gladly reproduce, are not surely 
“narrow” and “un-American.” What 
answer shall we have to their criticism of 
conditions and methods prevailing in 
schools from whicn religious and moral 
training is excluded? 

* * * 

Announcement was made last week, 
by the Rev. A. J. Burrowes, S.J., Presi- 
dent of Loyola University of Chicago, 
that a night school course in philosophy 


and sociology would commence this 
month as a part of the curriculum of the 
new university. The new course will 


consist of lectures and discussions on the 
subjects of formal and material logic, 
psychology, natural theology, ethics and 
sociology. Particular stress will be laid 
on the questions dealt with in this latter 
subject. Credits and degrees will be con- 
ferred on those following this course and 
otherwise complying with the requisites 
laid down by the university for degree 
work. 
* * * 

“Temptations of a College President” 
is the title of a charming paper in the 
current issue of the Educational Review. 
The sketch of the pictures passing before 
the mind of an honest man, fatigued after 
a day devoted to the internal affairs of 
his college, the policy of change resolved 
upon, and the mental revulsion following 
the clearing up of a dream, make a 
stronger presentation of a very actual 
question in educational work to-day than 
would thrice the space given over to dull, 
heavy argument. One must express re- 
gret that the editor, in his list of “needs ” 
in an educational institution to-day 
should have overlooked the greatest of 
all needs—a thoroughly religious atmos- 
phere in which the training of the heart 
is found to go hand in hand with the fos- 
tering care which makes scholarship to 
be “appreciated more than mercenary 
ideals.” 

x * * 

The same number of the Review prints 
an interesting paper on “ Football in the 
High School.” It is a plea for the per- 
manent and total elimination of the 
American game in our high schools. The 
writer presents the old arguments—the 
sport is confined to too small a percent- 
age of the pupils, ordinarily not more 
than five per cent. of the students being 
benefited by the athletic training the 
game affords; it is a strenuously danger- 
ous game where there is question of im- 
mature, growing boys; it has bad moral 
effects, lowering the standard of student- 
ship, refinement and virtue, and the 
claimed permanent values resulting are 
few and of doubtful worth. Of course 
the plea is entirely just, but one may be 
assured that it will be received with as 
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little attention as many similar pleas in 
former years. Unfortunately the most 
characteristic mark of high school boys 
is their disposition to slavishly imitate 
the ways of college and university men, 
and football will be abolished or re- 
formed in high school circles only when 
its brutalities shall have ceased to find 
attraction for these latter. 


SOCIOLOGY 


It is some time since AMERICA assigned 
as the fundamental cause of high prices 
the increase of the consuming population 
of cities out of all proportion to the pro- 
ducers on the land. It is satisfactory to 
see from time to time practical econo- 
mists, not doctrinaires, expressing the 
same opinion, and agreeing with us that 
am important means of restoring a nor- 
mal ratio between these two classes is 
the reoccupation of farms long lying idle 
in the Eastern States. We read in the 
New York Sun that steps are being taken 
towards the cultivation of many aban- 
doned farms in the State according to 
scientific methods which will give a good 
yield and draw back to the fields many 
who abandoned them in the hope of woo- 
ing fortune more easily and successfully 
in the great cities. 





The ladies of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
have purchased an island in the River 
Plate on which they intend to establish 
a leper colony for the republic. The in- 
stitution will have several novel features. 
There will be separate houses, each with 
its garden, fruit trees, domestic fowls 
and tools, so there will be a considerable 
measure of independence for the colo- 
nists. A school will be provided for the 
children of the colony. Two or three 
hundred garden tracts can be laid out on 
the island and yet leave ample room for 
other necessary buildings and grounds. 
This important Catholic venture has been 
favorably received by the public and the 
prospects for its success are flattering. 
Work on the buildings will soon begin. 

Those who have in early life enjoyed 
the feats of the Swiss bell-ringers and 
have renewed the memory of them by 
seeking rest and retirement in a general 
hospital in a room near the principal call- 
bell will appreciate the call system now 
being installed in the naval training sta- 
tion hospital at North Chicago. 

A system of nurses’ and emergency 
calls will eliminate all noise and secure 
prompt attention. A patient, by pushing 
a button, turns on a small electric light 
over his bed or in his room, and one at 
the nurse’s station, and also one in the 
head nurse’s office will show an illum- 
inated number of the room or bed. The 








lights cannot be extinguished except at 
the place from which they were turned 
on. Similarly the emergency calls for 
the head nurse can be reset only at the 
station from which they are recorded. 





For the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities, to be held at the Catholic 
University, September 25-28, the follow- 
ing papers will be prepared and printed 
in advance. The delegates will thus have 
an opportunity of knowing the views of 
the authors on a large range of social 
topics which it would be impossible to in- 
troduce into the few formal sessions. 
The intention of the Conference authori- 
ties to arrange for informal meetings and 
discussions between authors of papefs 
and those interested in them, promises 
an innovation which will undoubtedly 
contribute in large measure to the suc- 
cess of this first National Conference. 

The subjects to be considered at this 
meeting are: Institutional Care of Chil- 
dren; Boarding Out of Children; Placing 
Out of Children; Fresh Air Home; Pro- 
bation; The Big Brother; Cooperation 
with the Juvenile Court; Day Nurseries; 
Friendly Visiting Social Settlements; 
The Hygiene of the Home; Purchase and 
Preparation of Food; The Hospital Dis- 
pensary; Tuberculosis among the Poor; 
Legal Aid for the Poor; Temperance 
Work among the Poor; Prison Visiting; 
Organized Catholic Charities; Care of the 
Unemployed; State Boards of Charity; 
Schools of Philanthropy; Loss of Faith 
among the Poor. 

Concerning the financing of this year’s 
Conference, the committee authorizes the 
following statement: After permanent 
organization the question of membership 
dues, provision for ordinary operating 
expenses, printing, etc., will be taken up. 
Meantime, the expenses will be met en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions, and 
contributions, whether large or small, 
may be sent to the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, Mr. Frank J. Johann, 
treasurer, Equitable Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. By depending in this 
manner on the good will of those whose 
interest in the work of organizing our 
charities leads them to contribute, the 
Conference avoids any attempt to solve 
an important problem which ought to be 
left to the permanent organization. 

Catholic charity organizations are 
again requested to send their names to 
the Charities Conference, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., in order that 
a complete directory of Catholic charities 
in the United States may be compiled. 

From data recently published in War- 
saw, Russian Poland, on the condition 
of needlewomen, we cull the following 
items of general interest. Of the four 








classes into which they are divided, 
namely, overseers, skilled seamtresses, 
helpers, and apprentices, only the first 
receive a wage that ensures a comfort- 
able living. The hours of labor are from 
9 o'clock in the morning to 7 o’clock in 
the evening, with an interruption of an 
hour and a half at midday. In the busiest 
seasons, work is prolonged until ten 
o’clock at night and sometimes all night 
long. Generally speaking, extra work is 
paid for with food or some small gift. 
Sometimes, the workers receive ten kop- 
ecks (five cents) an hour, or half a 
day’s wages for a full night’s work. 
Hygienic rules meet with scanty observ- 
ance in the shops, where at times as 
many as forty persons are employed in 
a room having only two windows. Wo- 
men who work in their own houses earm 
from one and a half to two rubles (75 cents 
to one dollar) a day, by devoting from 
fourteen to sixteen hours of the twenty- 
four to their tasks. 


ECONOMICS 


While at Nelson, British Columbia, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier received a number of mer- 
chants, including some from the United 
States, who asked him to seek the coopera- 
tion of the American Government in the 
work of rendering the Columbia River 
navigable from its upper waters in British 
Columbia to the Cascades in Oregon, a dis- 
tance of about 700 miles. This would mean 
a good deal of dredging and several locks 
in Canadian territory and the continuation 
of works already begun on the American 
side. He promised to give the matter care- 
ful consideration, 





The White Star ships Olympic and Ti- 
tanic are to be launched soon. Their di- 
mensions are: length, 882 feet; breadth, 
92% feet; depth, 6414 feet; draught, 34 
feet; displacement, 50,000 tons; measured 
tonnage, 43,300 tons; horse-power, 45,000; 
engines, reciprocating engines combined’ 
with low-pressure turbines. They are 92 
feet longer, 414 feet broader and 4 feet 
deeper than the Mauretania, and their dis- 
placement is 11,000 tons greater. Their 
horse-power is, however, 30,000 less, and 
their speed will be only 21 knots an hour, 
while the Mauretania’s is 2514. From this 
appears the extravagance of high speeds. 
For its excess of four knots the smaller 
ship requires a horse-power two-thirds 
greater than that of the larger. To ensure 
safety in the launching of such huge ships 
and to accommodate them afterwards, the 
Belfast Harbor Commissioners are making 
improvements that will cost upwards of 
£30,000. 

The Hamburg-American Company has. 
ordered a ship somewhat larger than the 
new White Stars, with a speed of 22 knots. 
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There are 100 million acres of timber in 
Alaska; 20 million of saw timber, and 80 
million of fuel timber, The former tract 
lies chiefly in southeastern Alaska. Its 
forests are dense, containing about 25,000 
feet to the acre, the trees being principally 
spruce and hemlock. The abundant rain- 
fall makes forest fires a danger practically 
negligible. It is therefore the one place 
within our territories in which, for the pres- 
ent, conservation is not called for, but 
rather a beneficial thinning out. The chief 
fuel timber tracts are in the basin of the 
Yukon and Kuskokwim, They could sup- 
ply fuel to the inhabitants of Alaska for- 
ever. Possibly their timber might be found 
suitable for paper. 





The following comparisons between the 
world’s wheat crop of 1909 and the esti- 
mated crop of 1910 will prove interesting 
to many. They show a deficiency for this 
year of 173,400,000 bushels, or about 5 per 
cent. on last year’s crop: 























1910 1909 
Bushels. Bushels. 

United States ....... 660,000,000 736,000,000 
a are 120,000,000 168,000,000 
ee 192.000,000 136,000,000 
Other American....... 32,000,000 $2,000,000 

Total American..... 1,004,000,000 1,072,000,000 
OO Perret rte 640,000,000 784,000,000 
EE ah ood wgted ane 280,000,000 360,000,000 
ee re 192,000,000 112,000,000 
Danube States........ 173,600,000 104,000,000 
Germany 144,000,000 138,016,000 
BE iothdath,0 <igahe 136,000,000 144,000,000 
Spain ....... 136,000,000 144,000,000 
Austria 58,400,000 57,600,000 
United Kingdom...... 52,000,000 63,200,000 
Other European...... 82,240,000 88,824,000 

Total European..... 1,894,240,000 1,995,640,000 
I. .ccidcucnae bss 32,000,000 32,000,000 
ee eer 24,000,000 24,000,000 
Other African........ 7,000,000 6,400,000 

Total African....... 63,000,000 62,400,000 
| RA a eee ee 360,000,000 360,800,000 
Asiatic Turkey........ 32,000,000 35,000,000 
Other Asiatic......... 36,000,000 36,000,000 

Total Asiatic....... 428,000,000 431,800,000 
Australia and 

UE 56 db tecwee 70,000,000 70,000,000 
New Zealand......... 8,000,000 8,800,000 

Total Australasia.... 78,000,000 78,800,000 

RECAPITULATION. 
1910 1909 
Bushels. Bushels. 

pT POC errs: 1,004,000,000 1,072,000,000 
ONOE datnocesccasees 1,894.240,000 1,995,640,000 
DED divsaneericasar 63,000,000 62,400,000 
Asia... spec eeeeeeeees 428,000,000 431,800,000 
Pastsalesia .ccccccice 78,000,000 78,800,000 

ee inucddsianans 3,467,240,000 3,640,640,000 





Monel metal is the name given the 
new alloy of nickel and copper containing 
from 68% to 72% of the former and 
about 30% of the latter metal together 
with a trace of iron. Its mechanical 
properties resemble those of steel, with 
a great resistance to corrosion. It is 
easily worked and very ductile. The 
hardness of the alloy is increased by 
adding a greater proportion of nickel. 








ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


During the voyage across the Atlantic 
of the steamer Empress of Ireland, on 
which many of the European Delegates 
to the Eucharistic travelled, the Rev. 
Bernard Vaughan, S. J. went down into 
the lower hold, celebrated Mass and 
gave a short instruction, so that the 
stokers, firemen and others employed 
about the lower decks could attend. He 
had a most attentive congregation of 
72, a large proportion of whom received 
Holy Communion. 





Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis will 
preach the sermon at the consecration of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on 
October 5. When the Cathedral was 
dedicated, on May 25, 1879, the preacher 
was the present Archbishop Ryan of 
Philadelphia, but then Bishop of Tri- 
comia and coadjutor of St. Louis. Car- 
dinals Vannutelli, Logue and Gibbons 
will be present and the celebration of the 
event will extend over three days. 





Nearly 130,000 pupils were enrolled in 
the classes of the free Catholic parish 
schools that opened last Monday, in this 
city, for the current scholastic year. 
Five new schools were added in Man- 
hattan Borough, making 163 in the whole 
city. In January next five more will be 
ready for classes. 

There will be a children’s day October 
6, during the celebration of the conse- 
cration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, when 
the school children will be assembled in 
the Cathedral and the famous Father 
Bernard Vaughan, S.J., of London, will 
preach to them. 

* *k * 

According to the press cables there 
have been a number of miraculous cures 
reported during this year’s national pil- 
grimage at Lourdes. A statement signed 
by Dr. Boissaire and other physicians 
who have had the cases under observa- 
tion says that the first miracle occurred 
on the first day the pilgrims arrived. A 
seven-year-old boy, whose face was cov- 
ered with excrescences which prevented 
him from opening his eyes, suddenly 
recovered his sight. A young woman 
afflicted with paralysis of the left side 
when immersed in the water immediately 
raised her left hand and wiped some 
water from her face. A _ seventy-two- 
year-old woman from Paris, who had 
suffered from ulcers in the stomach for 
ten years and was so ill on the journey 
that the last sacraments were adminis- 
tered at Pau, improved at once after 
being dipped in the water and now eats 
and drinks normally. Another Parisian 
girl who had been bedridden with spinal 











disease for seven years felt a tingling 
sensation in the legs on being placed in 
the water and in a few minutes raised 
herself to a standing position without 
assistance. Other cures are announced 
in cases of paralysis, tuberculosis, spinal 
diseases and disease of the bones. 
~* » 

Don Paolo Albera, successor of Don 
Rua as Rector Major of the Salesians, was 
born at None, Italy, on June 6, 1845. He 
had the happiness of knowing Don Bosco, 
to the influence of whose prayers he seems 
to have owed the reluctant permission 
which he obtained from his ordinary to 
pass from the rank of the diocesan clergy 
to the then little-known Salesian Society. 
Ordained to the priesthood in 1868, Don 
Albera was soon promoted to positions of 
great trust and responsibility, including 
the government of colleges and the general 
supervision of all the Salesian establish- 
ments in southern France. He also dis- 
charged important duties in Spain and 
went as visitor to South America, where 
the work of Don Bosco has been so sin- 
gularly blessed. He has also spent some 
time in the United States and has seen 
some of the Salesian houses in Africa. 
For the last eighteen years, Don Albera’s 
office has been that of spiritual director 
of the Salesian Society, from which he 
was promoted to sucereed Don Rua as 
Rector Major. Don Albera is peculiarly 
qualified for his high office, for he is a triple 
doctor and is at home in several modern 
languages, including English, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and German, 





A cable from Rome announces the trans- 
fer of Archbishop Charles Hugh Gauthier 
from Kingston to the see of Ottawa, which 
has been vacant since the death, on June 5, 
1909, of the late Most Rev. Joseph T. 
Duhamel. Archbishop Gauthier, the son of 
a French father and a Scotch mother, was 
born at Alexandria, Ontario. He was or- 
dained priest August 28, 1867, and appointed 
Archbishop of Kingston July 29, 1898, as- 
suming his title on October 18, following. 
It is a coincidence that Mgt. Duhamel was 
his predecessor at Kingston also. His ap- 
pointment to Ottawa gives great satisfac- - 
tion in Canada, as he is one of the strong 
and progressive men of the hierarchy of 
the Dominion. 


PERSONAL 


The heroic bronze statue of the late 
Father William Corby, C.S.C., chaplain 
of the Irish Brigade, which will be erect- 
ed on the battlefield of Gettysburg, under 
the auspices of the Alumni Sodality of 
Philadelphia, is now ready. It will be 
placed just overlooking the site where 
Father Corby granted absolution to the 
“Trish Brigade,” before they entered the 
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terrific engagement at Bloody Angle. 
The figure modeled by Samuel A. Mur- 
ray, will eight feet high. The in- 
scription will read: 

“To the memory of Rev. Father Wil- 
liam Corby, C.S.C., Chaplain 88th Reg- 
iment, New York Infantry, 2d Brigade, 


be 


Ist Division, 2d Corps. The Irish Bri- 
gade.” 

It is expected to be in place not later 
than November 15. It will cost about 
$5,500, of which $4,000 has been sub- 
scribed. 


PULPIT, PRESS, AND PLATFORM 


M. Marc Sangnier made the following 
statement to the Paris Temps concerning 
the Pope's letter to the French Bishops, 
condemning the organization known 
The Sillon: 
months ago The Sillon move- 
was definitely constituted by the 
creation of a committee of democratic 
action and a for civic education. 
I am merely one of the elected members 
of the boards of directors of these asso- 
ciations. Of I agree that this 
new organization is no longer in con- 
formity with the indications of the En- 
cyclical, and that it therefore ceases to 
have d’étre and 
For my own part, I shall care- 
fully avoid in my newspaper, La Démo- 
cratie, and in the whole of my public life 
everything which might appear or which 
might be made to appear to be contrary 
to the teachings of the Church. I know 
that my attitude will disappoint certain 
anti-Clericals, and especially perhaps cer- 
tain reactionary Roman Catholics who 
counted upon my not submitting. But I 
do not regret having to suffer for my 
faith, and I hope that God will accept 
the offering of my grief, since I shall be 
happy if by this sacrifice I may still serve 
the cause to which I have devoted my 
life, and help to give to the Republic a 
moral inspiration and to the democracy 
a Christian spirit. Since I am, and in- 
tend to remain, above all, a Roman Cath- 
olic, the question does not even arise 
whether I shall or shall not submit to 
the discipline of the Church. Conse- 
quently aud without awaiting more for- 
mal orders from the Pope, who in his 
Encyclical declares that he appeals to 
me as a father to his child, I shall cease 
‘o direct the movement of popular edu- 
cation which, under the name of The 
Sillon, trained young Roman Catholics 
to be good citizens, and tended to de- 
velop in them the moral virtues and re- 
ligious faith. I might have been tempted 
to abstain from all public action even in 
the political sphere, for there is nothing 
more painful than to see yourself at- 
tacked with increasing violence by the 


as 


“ Some 


ment 


union 


course, 


any raison must be dis- 


solved. 











most opposed parties who seem to be 
joining in a common effort to crush you. 
But I think that that would be cowardly, 
and I intend to labor for the good of my 
country so long as I have the means.” 


SCIENCE 


M. Wolf, of Heidelberg, Germany, a 
first-class authority on the photography 
of faint celestial objects, and the first to 
discover Halley’s comet by photography, 
gives in the Astronomische Nachrichten 
No. 4430 a short table of the average time 
it takes a star to make a distinct impres- 
sion upon the photographic plate. 

In a 6-inch telescope a 


10th magnitude star requires 1.5 min. 
11th . i ” 5 . 
12th i ’ ? 15 * 
13th 4 ? i 35 
14th ” . “ 70 ? 
In a 16-inch telescope a 

13th magnitude star requires 5 min. 
14th . = - 15 = 
15th . ? 40 - 
16th . ” " 80 


Witu1aAM F. RiccE, s.J. 





H. N. Thompson, chief conservator of 
for Southern Nigeria, asserts 

mahogany tree grows much 
than the number of so- 

rings suggests. Mr. 
Thompson has observed for a_ single 
year from three to four well defined 
zones of growth, corresponding to the 
seasons, and this in the forest tree and 
domesticated tree alike. This may be 
an interesting addition to the science of 
dendrology. 


forests 
that the 
more rapidly 
called annual 


* * * 


Color-photography has recently been 
used in surgery. The diseased part is 
photographed on an autochrome plate; 
thus medical students are given a better 
means of identifying a disease than the 
black and white photograph. 

*x* * * 

In discussing the relation between sun- 
spots, auroras, and terrestrial temper- 
atures, Prof. W. T. Humphrey says:— 
“An increase in sun-spots appears cer- 
tainly to be accompanied by a decrease 
in temperature on the earth of fully 
twentyfold that which can be accounted 
for by the decreases in radiation from 
the areas covered by the spots; that al- 
though the increase of aurorae during 
the sun-spots’ maxima tends to increase 
the amount of ozone in the air, yet the 
presence of many spots must decrease 
the ultra-violet radiations reaching the 
earth and correspondingly the production 
by this method of ozone in the upper 
atmosphere.” He also suggests that the 
change of terrestrial temperature on the 
earth as noticed from sun-spot minima 





to maxima may depend in great measure 
on a change of the atmosphere’s capa- 
city of absorption occasioned by the 
variation in the amount of ozone gener- 
ated by auroral discharges and_ ultra- 
violet radiation. 

F. Tonporr, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


Father Pius Massi, S.J., who died in 
this city on September 8, aged 77 years, 
enjoyed the unique distinction of having 
been born within the precincts of the 
Vatican, of which his father was one of 


the lay household officials during the 
time of Pope Gregory XVI. He attend- 
ed the Roman College and joined the 


Society of Jesus. After ordination he 
was sent to Central and South America, 
and acted as Chaplain to the French 
workmen, who, under the De Lesseps 
Company, started work on the Panama 
Canal. To restore his health he came 
here, and was for a time attached to 
Boston College, and Georgetown Univer- 
sity. In 1883 he was sent to St. Igna- 
tius Church in this city and for several 
years attended the institutions on Hart’s 
Island. Since 1902 he has been Spiritual 
Father at Fordham University. 
*x * * 

While en route to Ireland in the hope 
of recovering his health, the Rev. Wil- 
liam <A. McLoughlin, of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia, died at sea on 
September 6, and was buried in mid- 
ocean. He was born at Thurles, Co. Tip- 
perary, Ireland, August 4, 1841, and ordain- 
ed in Philadelphia, June 7, 1873. He was 
a most successful pastor. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


A PRESBYTERIAN’S OPINION. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I notified the office at the close of my 
year’s subscription that I wanted my 
paper continued. I stated, although I 
am a sort of Presbyterian, that I couldn’t 
do without America. It’s the only re- 
ligious paper in the United States, in my 
opinion, worth reading. There is no 
shilly-shallying or indecision to be found 
in its columns. It is clear, and incisive 
and forceful. I may differ with some of 
its views about dogma and practices, but 
I surely am compelled to respect the 
general tenor and frankness of its out- 
givings on Agnosticism, Socialism, and 
our ever-increasing divorce ev'l. AMERICA 
is our strongest antidote and wall of de- 
fence against these death-bearing disor- 
ders of our present day so-called civiliza- 
tion. I feel better now after this out- 
burst. T. Fa. 

Saint Jo, Texas. 








